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EVENTS OF THE WEEK this country earnestly desires a settlement, there is a 


serious danger that the various groups may tend to 

HE 7} hours day for coal miners comes stiffen their attitude as soon as there are any signs of 
x 
the 





operation on December Ist, and in an agreement. Some sacrifices will have to be made 
desperate hope of avoiding a _ partial by all parties if an agreed solution is to be reached. 
stoppage, Mr. Shinwell has set up the National The British delegation must meet the demand for a 
Industrial Board, without the co-operation of the transfer of financial and commercial policy to an Indian 
owners’ associations. Sir Harold Morris, president legislature. The Princes must accept some diminution 
of the Industrial Court, has been appointed as chair- of their paramountcy in return for a real voice in the 
man, and the Secretary for Mines has himself selected Federal Government, and must remember that their 
representatives of the colliery and consuming interests. own subjects have no direct representation. The British 
Whether the Board can do anything effective, in face of Indian delegation cannot afford to let religious or 
the general refusal of owners to recognize it, or state a sectarian disputes wreck the Conference. In the mean- 
case before it, is very doubtful. In one or two of the time, it would seem that a considerable section of the 
minor fields, such as Cumberland and North Wales, Congress Party are prepared to suspend active agitation 
spread-over agreements have been reached, but the and watch the course of events in London. 
general outlook is very dark, and in both South Wales - ” wi 
and Scotland an immediate stoppage is threatened. As The Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
a comment on the suicidal folly of both sides, German Conference has made so much progress during the last 
mine-owners are already in the field, and circularizing few days that it now expects to conclude its labours by 
South Wales exporters with offers to cover their con- December 6th, or, at the latest, December 13th. This 
tract commitments. acceleration in pace is largely due to the fact that it 
* * * was able to lighten its work in connection with naval 
The Federal Relations Committee of the Round- armaments by adopting most of the general provisions 
Table Conference has begun its work in an atmosphere of the London Treaty. It now seems clear that some 
of good-will and optimism, which affords a remarkable sort of draft Convention will emerge from the long 
commentary upon the rapid change in British public wrangle. The question remains whether it will be worth 
opinion. It is only a few months since the proposals of the labour expended on it. Many of those who are 
the Simon Commission were being treated as a bold zealous for disarmament say “‘ No,” and the head of the 
experiment in self-government, and the idea of an All- British delegation is being fiercely attacked for his 
India Federation was generally considered as a dream alleged betrayal of the cause. It is a little surprising 
of the future. While the attitude of our politicians and to find that so weighty and so sane an advocate of 
our Press should convince the Indian delegations that peace as the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN has joined in the 
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cry. To question Lord Cecil’s sincerity would be 
ridiculous ; and we believe that he is a very good judge 
both of what is immediately possible, and of what may 
be developed from it; while his action in 1926 showed 
that he is not afraid to resign rather than acquiesce in 
what he believes to be wrong. His persistent optimism 
at Geneva has been the most hopeful feature of the 
session. 
* * * 

Lord Cecil is attacked, in particular, for giving way 
on the question of trained reserves; for accepting 
budgetary, instead of direct, limitation of war material ; 
and for refusing to support the Russian proposal to limit 
capital ships to 10,000 tons. Limitation of trained 
reserves is a point still to be fought for. At the moment, 
the opposition of France and other conscript countries 
renders it hopelessly unattainable. The limitation of 
period of service, which Lord Cecil obtained, does put 
some check on the building up of offensive forces. The 
method of limiting material is a technical question, and 
experience has already shown the great difficulties of 
direct limitation. Budgetary control can be made effec- 
tive if the Powers desire it. As to capital ships, the 
simple truth is that, under a 35,000-ton limit, replace- 
ment is likely to be indefinitely postponed, while a 
10,000-ton limit would start an immediate race in 
** Ersatz-Preussens.’’ Above all, the great point is to 
get the principle of limitation accepted, and some kind 
of draft convention on which the Disarmament Con- 
ference can work. That Conference will meet in a glare 
of publicity, and we believe that what has already been 
achieved, largely thanks to Lord Cecil, will enable it, 
if the peoples of the world will put sufficient pressure 
on their Governments, to take the first, most difficult, 
and most important step towards disarmament. 


* * * 


There are persistent rumours that President Hoover 
may give some practical effect to the proposals out- 
lined rather indefinitely in his Armistice Day speech. 
It is said that he may submit to Congress, during the 
brief session which will shortly open, a proposal for the 
adherence of the United States to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. It is further reported that he 
is considering seriously the question of a Pact by which 
the United States would bind itself to discuss with all 
co-signatories to the Kellogg Pact, the implications of 
an obvious act of aggression. General Pershing is 
among the signatories to a Petition in favour of the first 
proposal, and Admiral Pratt, the Director of Naval 
Operations, has recently delivered an address in which 
he came very near accepting some such obligations as 
those of a Consultative Pact, as a logical consequence of 
naval parity. This does not necessarily mean that 
President Hoover is yet prepared to put definite pro- 
posals before Congress, or that Congress would accept 
them; but an officer in Admiral Pratt’s position could 
not speak thus unless he believed his remarks to be 
more or less in conformity with the views of the 
Administration. 

* * * 


It now seems probable that Liberal Members will 
support the Government in forcing the School Atten- 
dance Bill through its Committee stages. As the result 
of their negotiations with Sir Charles Trevelyan, he has 
agreed, under protest, to postpone the operation of the 
Bill until September, 1982. The flat rate of 5s. a week 
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remains as the basis of the maintenance grants—on this 
point the Minister of Education dared not provoke the 
wrath of his followers, but local authorities will be em- 
powered to make inquiries as to the means of applicants, 
and to recommend to the Board special income limits 
for their own areas. These concessions were submi!! 

to a meeting of the Parliamentary Labour Party on 
November 25th, and it was eventually decided, with 
only ten dissentients, to support the Minister in his 
efforts to pass the Bill as modified. While Liberals have 
not gained all they asked for, they may be congratu- 
lated on the concessions obtained. Incidentally, it 
should be borne in mind that, if the Bill becomes law 
on condition that its operation is postponed until Sep- 
tember, 1932, there may be an opportunity in another 
Parliament for the introduction of a second Bill pro- 
viding for building grants to denominational schools. 


* * * 


Every Liberal must honour Miss Bondfield for her 
courageous contention that unemployed mill-girls who 
have little prospect of being reabsorbed in the cotton 
industry ought to be helped to find an alternative occu- 
pation in domestic service. Her task will not be made 
easier, however, by the report issued last week of an 
investigation made by the Middlesbrough Education 
Committee which shows that nearly half the domestic 
servants in Middlesbrough receive wages ranging from 
two to five shillings a week, and that only 10 per cent. 
receive more than ten shillings. The same report indi- 
cates how serious the problem is becoming of finding 
suitable occupations for young people in depressed in- 
dustrial areas. While the majority of the girls leaving 
school find no alternative to domestic work, the desire 
for immediate wages disinclines boys to enter trade 
apprenticeships, and an overwhelming percentage take 
up blind alley occupations. The chief occupations taken 
up by boys through the Juvenile Unemployment Bureau 
in Middlesbrough during the year were: errand-boys, 
278; labourers, 74; office-boys, 71; van-boys, 32; bill- 
distributors, 80; fish-plate hands, 27; controllers, 23; 
joiners, 18; shop assistants, 16; emigrated, 11. 


+ * * 


Mr. Graham has announced that the Dyestuffs 
(Import Regulation) Act, which lapses on January 15th, 
is not to be renewed. ‘* The comprehensive report of 
the Dyestuffs Industry Development Committee shows,”’ 
said Mr. Graham, “ that the industry has now reached 
a stage at which it is capable of meeting a very large 
proportion of the requirements of dyestuffs users in the 
United Kingdom and of carrying on an increasing export 
trade, and the manufacturers have indicated their 
ability to meet normal foreign competition in respect 
of prices. It appears, then, that the object of the Act 
has been attained.’ The Government’s decision is both 
sensible and courageous. It has been received, of 
course, with a howl of execration from the Protect- 
ionists; Mr. Baldwin, at the Kingsway Hall, charac- 
terized it as “ the most futile, the most stupid, the 
most malignant of any act of this present Government.” 
The dyeing interests have, as usual with Protectionists, 
impaled themselves on the horns of a dilemma. They 
claim that the continued protection of their products is 
absolutely vital to them; yet they are claiming also 
that they can produce dyes equal in quality and price 
to those manufactured abroad. Where, if this be so, 
does the Government’s “* stupidity *? come in? 
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For months past all well-informed observers of the 
position in Russia have been convinced that the 
approaching winter will be an extremely difficult period. 
It is therefore ominous that there should be persistent 
rumours of divisions at the Kremlin, and disorders in 
the country, just as the critical time begins. A tem- 
porary stoppage of news from Moscow (possibly due to 
a severe snowstorm) has made the position particularly 
difficult to understand; this much, however, seems cer- 
tain. There has been disorder in the agricultural dis- 
tricts bordering on Esthonia and Latvia, where the mili- 
tary have been called in. Unrest in Azerbaijan and 
Georgia has been serious enough to compel the central 
executive to ‘* reorganize *’ the local bodies. Moscow 
itself is quiet, but it is not disguised that there have 
been sharp dissensions between Stalin and _ his 
colleagues, for Stalin has admitted his difficulties by 


issuing a general appeal for unity among Communists. 


These facts would not, in themselves, imply much; it 
is more significant that the executive have turned 
fiercely upon those experts and engineers who are largely 
responsible for executing the Government’s plans. 
Several of these are now under trial for a ** plot *’ which 
is probably no more than a breakdown in the concerns 
entrusted to them. 


* * * 


For the past week or so the French Press has been 
almost entirely taken up by the Oustric case and its 
various ramifications. This is really hardly to be won- 
dered at. M. Oustric has spirited away something like 
£12,000,000, and it looks very much as if his bank- 
ruptey was merely the prelude to a number of other 
financial disasters. The Opposition were quick to seize 
their opportunity, and were so successful—even too 
successiul for their peace of mind—in turning the whole 
affair into a first-class political scandal that if M. 
Tardieu had not persuaded M. Raoul Peret, Minister of 
Justice, to resign, the Government would have had to 
resign itself. Even now the danger has not quite 
passed ; a Parliamentary Commission has been formed— 
against M. Tardicu’s wishes—to inquire into the poli- 
tical side of the Oustric scandal, and it is whispered 
that, besides the former Minister of Justice, thirty-two 
deputies are involved, among whom are three Under- 
Secretaries of State. M. Tardieu has as usual preferred 
counter-attack to defence, and his disarming readiness 
to open up every possible source of information to the 
Commission has already acted like a cold douche upon 
his opponents. They are fully aware that, if the Com- 
mission is too zealous, they may find the sins of their 
own members exposed along with those of the Govern- 


ment. 
* * * 


The recent Polish elections to the Seym have caused 
repercussions which are not likely to improve relations 
between Poland and Germany. Marshal Pilsudski, 
though virtually a dictator, has always desired the 
assistance of a Parliament; but it must be a Parliament 
pledged to support his dictatorship. The recent elec- 
tions have given him something like the Parliament he 
wished for; but a result of this kind implies rigorous 
and universal coercion. As was to be expected, the 
Government’s agents and supporters were particularly 
harsh and violent in the German districts. The Polish 
Ministry of the Interior has issued an official apology, 
but admits disorder, and does not deny that the Silesian 
Mixed Commission is conducting a special inquiry. 
These facts tell their own tale. In any event, the report 
of the German Consul-General at Kattowice is so serious 
that the Berlin Cabinet has decided to lay the whole 
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matter before the League Council. Meanwhile, the 
German Press is loud in protest, and the Stahlhelmers 
are talking about a march into Poland. 


* * * 


It was never expected that Mr. Greenwood’s Slum 
Clearance Bill would lead to immediate action on the 
part of local authorities. The Bill presumes that local 
authorities will be prepared to take a large share in 
initiating and planning ahead slum clearance schemes. 
So far there has been no evidence that local authorities 
are willing on their own account to search for oppor- 
tunities to take advantage of the Bill. Mr. Greenwood 
is therefore urging the formation of local housing sur- 
veys. These are to be independent of the local authori- 
ties, and to consist of local workers willing to prepare 
expert housing surveys of the slum areas in their neigh- 
bourhood. Mr. Greenwood points to the success of such 
voluntary survey committees in Manchester and Bir- 
mingham and in some London areas. But in London, 
at least, these voluntary bodies have not always been 
as successful as their labours have merited. Local 
opinion has been aroused by means of efficient and un- 
contradictable reports ; town’s meetings have been held 
and local councils have been forced to receive deputa- 
tions. Then the public enthusiasm has gently died 
down under the impression that something was being 
done, while no action at all was in reality being taken 
by the local councils. If Mr. Greenwood’s Bill is to 
prove a success there is a need for many voluntary 
workers prepared to carry on with their work long after 
the glamour of excitement has been lifted from the 
scene. 

* * * 


The Public Health Congress, held last week, was 
as frank as it was illuminating. Criticism and praise 
were handed out with equal candour; the National 
Health Insurance Scheme came in mostly for the former. 
A strong feeling was shown that its constitution, which. 
has hardly been changed since its inception, required 
complete overhauling; it was attacked both for its high 
working expenses and its duplication of other services. 
Allegations of negligent practices on the part of some 
panel doctors were also freely discussed; but perhaps 
the most important subject touched on was the proposal 
for inclusion of dependents of the insured person ‘n the 
National Health Insurance Scheme. This, as the 
speakers plainly realized, would represent the nucleus of 
a State Medical Service. By a significant coincidence, 
Mr. Herbert White, President of the National Confer- 
ence of Friendly Societies, in an independent address, 
delivered on the day following the discussion of this 
question at the Conference, emphasized the necessity for 
including dependents in a greater Insurance Scheme, 
and pointed out its logical conclusion in the formation 
of a State Medical Service. 


* * * 


The London Regional Federation have made 
arrangements for a luncheon to be held at the Holborn 
Restaurant on Thursday, December 11th, at one o’clock, 
in connection with the General Council Meetings of the 
League of Nations Union. Mr. P. J. Noel Baker, M.P., 
will be in the chair, and the Rumanian Minister, M. 
Titulescu, who presided at the last meeting of the 
Assembly with such marked success will be the principal 
speaker. Although the luncheon is primarily for mem- 
bers of the Council, it is hoped that many members of 
the League of Nations Union and their friends will 
attend. Tickets, price 5s., may be obtained from the 
London Regional Federation, L.N.U., 43, Russell 
Square, W.C.1. 
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N the course of a Debate on Procedure, on November 
| pm Mr. Baldwin remarked: ‘** We are now at the 

beginning of a long, prolific, and what ought to be a 
happy Session.’’ We seem to detect a trace of irony in 
the ex-Prime Minister’s observation. The Session now 
in progress is more likely—in the words of the philo- 
sopher Hobbes—to be ‘‘ nasty, brutish, and short.” 
The Government’s legislative programme is already in 
a hopeless mess. The Education Bill—the only measure 
of major importance so far introduced—aroused such a 
storm of opposition that the Government has been com- 
pelled to seek from the Parliamentary Labour Party 
permission to postpone the date of its operation until 
September, 1932, and to introduce a local means test 
for the maintenance grant, in the hope of securing 
Liberal support. Even so, it will have to be forced 
through Committee in the face of strenuous Conservative 
opposition, and the sectarian organizations may, at any 
moment, deal it a fatal blow. The Land Utilization Bill 
has gone to a Standing Committee, where it will be 
vehemently obstructed; with the aid of the ‘* Kan- 
garoo,’’ however, it may ultimately reach its report 
stage. The Consumers’ Council Bill, returned, from its 
earlier grave, a mere wraith of its former self, has yet 
to receive its Second Reading; the Hours of Industrial 
Employment Bill is equally undeveloped. Worst of 
all—from the point of view of the Government’s sup- 
porters—the Trade Disputes Bill, which was to be the 
piece de résistance of the Session, has not yet been intro- 
duced. Between the Scylla of Mr. Maxton’s fervour and 
the Charybdis of Sir John Simon’s antagonism, a middle 
course is hard to steer; and so far, apparently, the 
Government’s draftsmanship has proved unequal to the 
delicate task involved. 

But if the outlook at Westminster is gloomy, the 
outlook in the world of industry is gloomier still. The 
situation we described last week shows few signs of 
alleviation. At a time of unexampled industrial depres- 
sion, we are faced with the possibility—we will not put it 
more strongly than this—of a stoppage of work, in the 
coal fields and on the railways. Let us consider how 
these ominous possibilities have come about. The posi- 
tion in the coal fields is a direct consequence of the 
Coal Mines Act passed earlier in the year. That Act 
sought to accomplish three ends. It provided, in the 
first place, for organized marketing schemes, the effect 
of which (if all goes well) is to ensure the economic 
marketing of coal, and indirectly to secure a rationaliza- 
tion of our most irrational of industries. It provided, 
secondly, for a shortening of the miners’ working day 
from 8 hours (at the coal face) to 7} hours—a policy to 
which the Government, by its Election pledges, was 
irrevocably committed. And thirdly, it provided for 
the setting up of a National Industrial Board for the 
coal industry, charged with the duty of reviewing, and 
making recommendations in regard to, wages and con- 
ditions of employment. This last organism was singu- 
larly anemic in complexion, and a malign fate presided 
at its birth; the obduracy of the British coal-owner, 
which has already proved more costly to industry than 
many a considerable war, wrecked at the outset its 
chances of attaining maturity. 
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The consequences of this fateful measure—a praise- 
worthy attempt to reconcile too many jarring interests 
—are now coming home to roost. The various implica- 
tions of the marketing schemes, of the reduction of 
hours, and of the setting up of the Board, have never 
been properly thought out. The shortening of hours 
comes into operation on Monday next. As a conse- 
quence, a reduction of wages is threatened in practically 
all those districts which have not already a 7} hour day. 
The miners, however, were given to understand, when 
the Act was passed, that a reduction of hours would not 
involve a reduction of wages. It was assumed that 
by December Ist the marketing schemes would be well 
under way, and would have proved sufficiently suc- 
cessful to warrant the necessary increase in piece-rates. 
But marketing schemes take time. The Committees 
which are working them out have been duly consti- 
tuted; but the schemes themselves are still in process 
of shaping. In the circumstances, the owners find 
an increase in piece-rates impracticable. And so far as 
this narrow issue is concerned, they have an arguable 
case. For, in most districts, the production of coal is 
still being carried on at a loss. The latest quarterly re- 
turns (for the period ending June 30th) show an average 
loss of 2d. per ton on the aggregate of coal produced. 
With the working day reduced by 6} per cent., and 
with the possibilities of rationalization still unexploited, 
this loss would inevitably be much heavier. 

A head-on collision seems therefore almost inevit- 
able. Mr. Cook, with that childlike faith in the 
Government, which on occasion he can assume, is rely- 
ing on Mr. Shinwell to get his workers out of the 
impasse in which they now find themselves. But the 
Government cannot compel the owners to work the 
mines. As we pointed out last week, there are only 
three alternatives to the stoppage which threatens in 
many districts. The first is: temporary reduction of 
wages pending the completion of the marketing schemes. 
The second : a ** spread-over ”’ of working hours, which 
the provisions of the Act permit, but which is not, in 
most districts, acceptable to workers. The third: the 
suspension of Part III. of the Act (i.e., of the reduction 
of hours), which would require emergency legislation. 
As we go to press, the introduction of such legislation 
is still to seek, and in any case it would probably be 
impossible now to get it through Parliament in the time 
available. Thus far, the villain of the piece appears to 
be Mr. Cook, who once again has shown himself an 
adept at making the worst of all possible worlds. But 
the mine-owners have also—as so many times before— 
done their level best to embitter the situation. The one 
hope of a statesmanlike solution is the setting up of a 
strong and authoritative Industrial Board. Yet the 
owners have unanimously refused to have anything to 
do with the creation of this essential instrument of nego- 
tiation. Mr. Shinwell, with a gesture which we cannot 
but applaud, though we fear it is futile, has constituted 
his Industrial Board without them. It may, under the 
experienced guidance of Sir Harold Morris, do some- 
thing towards resolving the problems summarized 
above, but it cannot do much; it is idle to suggest that 
there is any way out of the present difficulty which is 
honourable to the parties concerned or satisfactory to 
the community. 
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The difficulties of the railways are different in kind. 
Here the problem at issue is concerned, not primarily 
with industrial technique, but with economic realities. 
It has long been recognized that the wages of railway 
workers have for some years been stabilized at 
a higher level than have the wages of workers 
in comparable occupations. Theirs has been the 
sheltered trade par excellence. No one can criticize the 
railwaymen for this. They have reaped the harvest of 
traditions of statesmanship in negotiation which strik- 
ingly contrast with the suicidal policy of the Miners’ 
Federation. At the same time the high cost of rail 
transport has reacted unfavourably on trade as a whole, 
and at last it is beginning to be recognized that it has 
proved its own undoing. With the development of road 
transport, the railways have ceased to exercise the 
monopoly without which their wage rates must before 
now have fallen off alarmingly, and a readjustment of 
wages is inevitable if the declension is not to be carried 
still further. 

The managements of the four group railways, how- 
ever, have recently made proposals to the railway 
unions, which go a good deal farther than this. They 
have proposed, not only a drastic reduction in basic 
wages (amounting, for most grades, to a cut of 6s. per 
week), but also a comprehensive revision of conditions 
of employment. These proposals are so severe as to 
be psychologically most ill-judged. The intention, pre- 
sumably, is to leave ample scope for collective bargain- 
ing; but their effect has been to provoke in the minds 
of the men’s leaders an attitude of stupefaction and 
defiance. There are threats of a stoppage on the rail- 
ways, as there are threats of a stoppage at the pit-head. 
We cannot believe, however, that the good sense of the 
Railway National Wages Board will fail to discover a 
compromise which does justice to the economic interests 
of both parties. , 

What moral is to be drawn from these events? 
Primarily, this: that the first duty of a Labour Govern- 
ment, in these troublous times, is to review, with a 
more scrupulous regard to realities than has hitherto 
been obtained, the whole field of wages and employ- 
ment. This—the root problem of the hour, so far at 
least as domestic issues are concerned—has been con- 
sistently shirked. The shelving of the whole question 
of unemployment insurance, and of the effect which its 
abuse has had upon wage rates and industrial mobility, 
is an economic blunder and a political crime. If the 
Government is to remain in office it must show a more 
lively sense of its responsibilities than has so far been 
in evidence. And yet, on the whole, we should wish, 
even from the point of view of our domestic problems, 
to see it remain in office. The most likely alter- 
native is a Protectionist Government which would solve 
the problem of wage rates by the simple process of 
imposing a general tariff—thus adding expensively and 
inequitably to the burdens which every wage-earner 
has to bear. The right line of approach is very different 
from this. It implies, in a sentence, the carrying out 
of that programme of industrial reconstruction which 
the Liberal Party has sponsored and which the Labour 
Party has largely accepted ; and if only harmonious rela- 
tions can be preserved between the two, it is still not 
too late to initiate it. 
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AN AGREED UNEMPLOYMENT 
POLICY 


By NORMAN ANGELL. 
Iil. 


NATIONAL MARKETING AND THE 
BUSINESS WORLD 


E have seen that there is in fact little disagreement 
as to the kind of maladjustment which creates 
unemployment. Apart from the failure to make 
quantitative adjustment of production to consumption, we 
do not so manage as to avoid, for instance, a situation in 
which, in order to keep our people employed, we have to 
go on maintaining coal fields in a world which has suddenly 
turned largely to oil or water power; or to maintain woollen 
factories in a feminine world which has replaced flannel 
petticoats by a thimbleful of silk undies; or to avoid situa- 
tions in which labour is unable to move with sufficient 
rapidity from an industry where some new invention has 
suddenly reduced the need for labour, to another (where 
invention has increased the need) both because of techno- 
logical reasons, and because new industries (possible by 
reason of the economies) fail to grow with sufficient rapidity, 
because of lag in the investment of the savings made by 
means of the new machinery ; or because a rise in the value 
of money gives debenture holders or other creditor classes 
too large a share in the product of industry; or because 
retail prices respond so slowly to reduction of cost at the 
factory that the equation between a lower price and in- 
creased sales is not made; or because a falling price level 
sets up that long series of disequilibria with which the 
gold discussion has rendered us now (let us hope) so 
familiar. 
We have also pretty general agreement in a further 
step of the argument; laissez faire fails now to correct those 


maladjustments, or correct them quickly enough. In the 
length of the long run the worker starves. 
But there are several degrees of laissez faire. Many 


who agree that the Victorian economic nihilism won’t work 
are themselves fainéants (the noun fits perhaps in all its 
connotations) to this extent: They say, “ it is true the 
machine won’t run itself as it now is; but introduce this 
or that or the other automatic device, and you can then 
leave it to run itself satisfactorily; the human element of 
control will not be a more difficult one than at present.’’ 
Many of the devices of control or regulation advocated by 
some who disparage Victorian laissez faire, are devices for 
such automatic control, fool-proof regulators, as it were, 
in which, once started, the human element can be 
eliminated. Many of the currency-crank schemes, and of 
the currency schemes that are not crank; policies such as 
Single Tax, Protection, share this characteristic : start the 
device going, say the advocates, and even though there is 
no improvement in conscious co-ordination, you will get a 
cure for depression and unemployment. Some of the advo- 
cates of monetary stabilization create the impression that 
price-control, achieved by almost automatic means, would 
itself be such a corrector: or, as Governor Strong put it 
some years ago, that you could secure stabilization by 
** opening a spigot to let in credit when prices are declin- 
ing and . . . by draining out a little credit when they are 
rising.”” But even if you could get price stabilization— 
and it would be an immense achievement, the greatest made 
by economic science—it would not meet the case of indus- 
tries like coal (or even cotton or textiles), thrown out of 
gear from top to bottom by new inventions, new discoveries, 
new competitors, new fashions. But Governor Strong sug- 
gested that the price problem was a very much more com- 
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plicated problem than that of controlling the supply of 
credit. 

Whether we are to manage gold or manage without it 
we shall have to employ for the purposes of stabilization 
an apparatus of control that must extend beyond purely 
monetary processes. And if it is to embrace the necessary 
factors, it must be national in scope, and national only as 
a prelude to becoming international. That apparatus we 
have not built up: in so far as most of the maladjustments 
are concerned we have not begun to build it up. 

The truth is that we funk—as well we may—the con- 
clusion which results from the breakdown of laissez allez, 
or of laissez faire. For the conclusion is that the logical 
alternative is a consciously directed and planned and con- 
trolled economy : and the complexity of the problem appals 
us. One recalls the efforts to make the necessary co- 
ordinations in one relatively small section of the industrial 
field, the Coal Industry : the years during which the obvious- 
ness of the chaos and the need of unification shouted aloud, 
but in vain, for remedy : the resistance to any real reform, 
the difficulty of even partial legislative action, the opposi- 
tion, friction, sabotage—and then one thinks of what it would 
mean to multiply that a hundred-fold or more. It is easy 
enough, it may be objected, to say : ** Plan or Perish,’’ and 
to talk of national planning for our national estate; but 
the task of centralized regulation and control of all the 
complex factors involved in modern industry is, we feel, so 
appallingly vast and difficult, as to be beyond the adminis- 
trative competence of any Government or economic com- 
munity the world has yet known; to say nothing of the 
fact that much of it is an international problem. Remem- 
bering what Governments, Parliaments, and bureaucracies 
are where matters of practical business management are 
concerned, is it any wonder, we may ask, that the business 
world resists any invasion of its province by those powers, 
and, while admitting the failure of laissez faire, shrinks from 
its alternative and turns back to the old way? 

To which the reply is, first, that a centralized direction 
and co-ordination no more necessarily involves interference 
in all the complexities of our national industry than the 
existence of Central Banks exercising a great deal of con- 
tro] necessitates interference in all the complexities of bank- 
ing technique as worked by the constituent Branch or 
member banks; secondly, that one of the characteristic 
tendencies (qualified it is true by strong resistences) within 
the business world itself is towards unified direction and con- 
trol over ever-widening areas—regional amalgamations, with 
virtual price-fixing and market rationing arrangements, 
tending to extend to international cartels, so that the tech- 
nique of the thing is being developed outside Governments, 
Parliaments, or bureaucracies ; thirdly, that the forces which 
tend towards amalgamation or unification of each industry 
within itself fail—and must without outside help fail 
indefinitely perhaps—when it comes to the co-ordination of 
one industry or trade with another, necessary for correct- 
ing the maladjustments that produce unemployment; and 
fourthly, the sort of national management necessary is not 
only possible but has actually been applied successfully in 
circumstances of far greater materia! difficulty than those 
which now confront us. 

I refer, of course, to the national management which we 
achieved during the war. 
irritation. 


The reminder is apt to cause 
It is admitted that we managed miracles of 
production, but they were in circumstances, it is added, 
when cost did not count in obtaining a market since the 
Government—ourselves—were the market; that the method 
of financing could never have continued indefinitely; that 
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much of our capital equipment was disastrously let down, 
and much more to the same effect. 

But when all the buts are exhausted this fact remains : 
if to-morrow we found ourselves at war with a Great Power, 
unemployment would disappear ; our productivity would not 
decline, it would increase; we should as a matter of course 
adopt measures of control and regulation which we do not 
dream of applying to a peace problem; we should put 
through legislation to deal with the situation which no 
peace-time Government could pass. 

Now I do not expect ever, for any peace purpose, to 
see duplicated the extent of agreement on radical measures 
which war produces, But the experience gives us a lead, 
and certain indisputable truths stand out: Any effective 
plan for dealing with the maladjustments I have described 
must be national in scope; its success will depend upon 
securing the same kind, though not the same degree of 
willingness to co-operate with the Government, which we 
saw during the war. 

The question becomes a narrower one: at which point 
will any process of national planning or co-ordination be 
likely to achieve the greatest measure of acquiescence and 
willing co-operation on the part of industry and business as 
a whole? 

I am suggesting that it is at the point of marketing : 
that the motive which is commonest throughout the indus- 
trial and business world, the least common denominator of 
motives, is the desire to sell industry’s products at a profit- 
able price; to get more stability of price; to find means of 
ironing out the inequalities of demand, of ‘* shock-absorb- 
ing ’? the jolts occasioned by all the irregularities which 
come from new methods and inventions, new discoveries, 
new fashions. 

National organization should begin, not at the produc- 
tion end, but at the marketing, the consumption end. 
‘* Ensure consumption and production will take care of 
itself.” 

But the question needs still further narrowing. For 
many proposals for achieving just that thing have been 
made : monetary stabilization by credit control, marketing 
arrangements like those of the Coal Bill, bulk purchase, 
import boards, quotas; to say nothing, of course, of Pro- 
tection, safeguarding, bounties, guaranteed prices. It may 
be said of these two groups that the more scientific group, 
the remedies which might prove effective, have not the 
necessary will or willingness behind them (as the legislative 
and subsequent difficulties in coal marketing reveal); the 
less scientific Protectionist group would be readily enough 
accepted by industry, but would not bring us nearer to the 
necessary control. 

The problem is quite as much one of psychology as of 
economics. The point at which to begin our nationai 
planning and the correcting of the disequilibrium which 
produces unemployment is truly at the point of marketing, 
yet import boards, coal quotas, and the like raise plainly 
in the minds of our business men the terrors of ** Socialism,” 
bureaucracy, with its absurdities of cireumlocution, cum- 
bersome rigidity, and the rest. 

Is there any method of beginning on a national scale 
(as a prelude to the easier handling of the international 
problem) that ** organization of consumption,” that making 
of contacts and adjustments on which a stable market de- 
pends (and I include in the term “ market ”’ the labour 
market), in a way which would gain the willing co-operation 
of the industria] and business worlds? A concrete sugges- 
tion, embodying such a method, will constitute the last 
article of this series. 

(To be concluded.) 
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NOTHING FOR MONEY 


(From a CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN Russia.) 


OVIET faith enjoins that a man shall pursue not his 

own gain but the gain of the community; and though 

Soviet practice, temporizing with the devil, may allow 
extra to the man who works harder or better than his neigh- 
bours, the extra it allows him is very little. It may infringe, 
but it does not flout, the basic Soviet principle that no man 
shall get rich. Certainly it does not relax the severity of 
the narrower principle: no man shal] acquire riches by 
devious methods. 

With this in mind, I noted not merely with indignation, 
but also with interest, that the Customs officer at the 
Russian frontier went away with the rouble I had tendered 
in payment of the examination fee and did not come back 
with my forty kopeks change; that porters, waiters, hotel 
staffs, taxi-drivers, and others were just as keen to com- 
pound a breach of the no-tipping regulations as their 
fellows in other countries; and that the sly extortion and 
the petty sharp-practice that sullies the dealings of capitalist 
peoples were not wholly absent from proletarian society. 

Mere tourist as I was, my most frequent personal asso- 
ciations were with waiters. In Russia one must make 
every use of the material that comes under one’s nose. I 
made the most of my waiters. It seemed to me, who have 
had some experience of canteen control, that the financial 
controls in hotel and train restaurant, were extremely lax. 
Never once was I given a bill. My waiter just did a calcu- 
lation in his head and named a sum, which I paid and 
which he put in his pocket. Generally the amount asked 
was right : once or twice, as I discovered afterwards, it was 
wickedly wrong. Whether he turned over to the management 
the whole amount he had drawn from me I do not know. 
I only know that there was no means of ensuring that he 
did; and that any canteen with which I have had to do 
would have been insolvent in no time under such conditions. 
But my canteens were in a capitalist society ; perhaps under 
a Communist régime there is no need for safeguards and 
cross checks. I should have been disposed to the happy 
belief that such was the case, at any rate with our waiter 
on the train, had he not beguiled everyone of his small 
change and declined to give any back. Whatever he was 
doing with the accounts, certainly he was hoarding silver 
coins. The day I left Moscow twenty men were shot for 
hoarding silver coins. I reflected with pain that our waiter 
was edging dangerously near a bullet. 

Were it not for my observation of waiters, I should 
have regarded as not necessarily either true or untrue the 
stories of widespread bribery, corruption and official extor- 
tion that were told to me. Observation of my waiters 
inclined me to the belief that they were probably true. If 
five men so conspicuously placed as waiters were on the 
make, why not many others less in the public eye? I saw, 
and still see, no counter to this. But always I came up 
against the puzzling question : what can a man do in Russia 
with his ill-gotten gains? Where can he spend them? What 
can he spend them on? 

Take our waiter on the train. He cleared the train of 
small silver. Was he hoarding it in order to hand it over to 
the sorely pressed Government? You may think that if 
you like: I don’t. He was hoarding it for private ends. 
In that case I don’t trust him with the accounts. I think 
he was on the make. Then what does he propose to do with 
his makings? 

Does he think of retiring and living an easy life on his 
gains? Alas, in Soviet Russia you must be a worker or 
you cannot have a permit to buy at workers’ prices. So 
from the day he ceases work he must buy in the free market, 
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and the purchasing power of his gains is reduced to some- 
thing like one-tenth; or he must bribe someone to issue to 
him a permit and a ration card, or buy them, at much risk, 
from the forgers. If a life of ease is his idea he must lay up 
a considerable pile, and he will live dangerously. 

Does he propose to live as a rentier on the interest 
derived from his accumulations? The difficulty there is 
that he may not lend privately at interest : it is a serious 
criminal offence ; he may lend only to the Bank. The Bank 
offers him interest at the handsome rate of 9 per cent. per 
annum; but unfortunately the Bank is a State Bank, and 
its accounts are open to secret service scrutiny. Someone 
may want to know how he came into possession of the sum 
on whose interest he is proposing to live; and if his explana- 
tions are not satisfactory he may lose his fortune and go to 
gaol. Or, if he contrives to evade that issue, his unearned 
income will be precisely known, and the taxation on un- 
earned incomes rises by leaps and bounds as the income 
increases. That is assuming that he does in fact get his 
interest ; which is not at all certain. One way and another, 
he is going to find it difficult to derive from his private 
fortune an income on which he can live in idle comfort. 

Then is he proposing to continue at work, using his 
gains to live well in luxurious surroundings? Again there 
are obstacles. Money will not buy him, except corruptly, 
more than seven square yards of floor space, for house- 
room is rationed. So are most other things rationed. He 
cannot buy beyond his ration, however much money he 
may have, except in the free market at very high prices. 
To buy even up to his ration he or his wife must stand for 
long hours in a queue; again money avails little, except it 
be used corruptly. And if he begins to buy too freely in 
the open market, comments may be made by envious neigh- 
bours; he may be denounced, and an investigation opened. 

In what ways, then, can he spend his surplus money? 
A gramophone, a bicycle, a motor cycle? There are hardly 
any to be had at any price. A motor-car? He will be well 
advised not to indulge in anything so ostentatious. Good 
clothes for himself, silks and furs for the wife? They would 
only excite dangerous comment. Theatres and other places 
of amusement? They are almost as cheap and plentiful as 
water—if he has a workers’ ticket. Potent liquors? He 
must take his turn in the queue, and afterwards be careful 
not to get noticeably merry. Books? They are as cheap 
and plentiful as entertainments, and their contents will only 
hold him up to shame. He must, in fact, live obviously 
according to his station and within his obvious means, or 
he will be asking for all manner of unpleasantness. Has he 
a notion of getting out of Russia and living out the rest of 
his days in some capitalist country? Perhaps; but how will 
he contrive to get passport and exit visa, and how will he 
get his little fortune over the frontier except at the official 
rate of exchange which will mulct him of nine-tenths its 
value? 

There is, in fact, no way in which he can spend money 
much beyond the wages he works for, except corruptly and 
dangerously. For myself, I am pretty sure what he pro- 
poses to do. His idea is to use as much as is discreet in 
such added graces and creature-comforts for himself and his 
intimates as will pass without comment, and to hoard the 
rest against a stormy day. 

That is why he is particularly keen on silver coins. 
The rouble may become, is becoming, worthless. The silver 
in five twenty-kopek pieces is worth at any rate threepence, 
as metal, whatever happens. That is why he is keen on 
foreign currencies; and will give, on the quiet, five or ten 
times the official exchange value in roubles for an English 
pound or American dollar note. 

All this is criminal, and in Russia as elsewhere there 
are large numbers who do not care for crime. Yet the more 
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enterprising of these include many from whom the instinct 
of private gain is not yet wholly eradicated. What exercise 
and outlet does it find? One does not need to look far in 
Russia for the answer. Denied material reward, it turns 
to status, to privilege, to authority. For some the pleasant 
job: for some the safe job: for some the job that gives 
power. Power to search rather than be searched; power 
to despoil rather than be despoiled; power to order rather 
than be ordered; power to arrest rather than be arrested; 
power to shoot rather than be shot. True the price one 
pays for power is incessant work, heavy responsibility, con- 
stant vigilance, grave peril; but there are always enough 
with a relish for power at any price to go round. 

Four weeks ago our train stopped at a small station. 
The local Soviet dictator came down the rough wood steps 
from the station building to shake hands with the Captain 
of the Train. He was a fine stalwart figure with cold, 
ascetic face. He wore the green and black Soviet peaked 
cap and an enormous khaki overcoat reaching almost to 
his heels. It was unhemmed and hung straggly, but that 
did not detract from his lofty bearing. The common people 
who had strolled down to the station to see the train come 
in stood aside as he passed. The bell rang its double stroke. 
He made his adieus and turned away ; striding magnificently 
from the hips. He made no sign of recognition to the 
crowd. He was aloof, superbly aloof. He symbolized, I 
thought, the changed goal of personal aspiration under the 
Soviet régime. 

JEREMY HALForpD. 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES 


AST week was remarkable for an amazing display of 

energy on the part of Mr. Lloyd George. On Monday 

he funed his harp to one of the songs of Sion—a fierce 
and melancholy chant. On Tuesday he turned to Agricul- 
tural themes and gave us a magnificent Georgic. And on 
Wednesday he sang of refreshing fruit and the difficulty of 
marketing same when dumping makes it the reverse of 
rare. In the intervals he was presiding over party meetings, 
and, if rumour is to be believed, designing Spring Combina- 
tions. And through it all he preserves the school-boy com- 
plexion and the springy step that one would expect from 
the Baby of the House rather than from its Father. 


* . 7 


The Palestine debate was a notable one. Besides Mr. 
Lloyd George, there was Mr. Amery, moderate and 
restrained except for one blistering reference to the “‘ inevit- 
ability of tactlessness,’”? and Mr. de Rothschild with a 
mournful delivery and a really moving peroration. But the 
honours of the day lay with none of these, admirable though 
they were. The Homeric heroes had an official ‘* ranking 
list,”’ with Achilles at the top, but to each was granted a 
special day of triumph when nothing could stand against 
him. This was Sir Herbert Samuel’s day; his usual cool 
statesmanship was inspired and transfigured by patriotic 


enthusiasm to most memorable effect. 
* * * 


The best speeches in justification of the White Paper 
were delivered by two back-benchers, Mr. Hopkin Morris 
and Mr. Seymour Cocks. The official defence was singu- 
larly ineffective. One cannot understand why it was not 
entrusted to Mr. J. H. Thomas. There may be some things 
that he cannot do, but he has always been a great artist 
in apologetics. After rolling up his sleeves to show that 
there was no deception, he would have put the White Paper 
on the box in front of him and covered it with a red silk 
handkerchief elegantly and equally embroidered with the 
arms of Sion, Araby, and the League of Nations. Then a 
few swift passes of the hand accompanied by appropriate 
patter—and the awkward document would have vanished 
into thin air. Later it would have been recovered from 
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Mr. de Rothschild’s hat or some equally blameless receptacle 
with its words mysteriously changed into complete harmony 
with the Mandate and the Balfour Note. 

* * * 

Dr. Drummond Shiels was incapable of such a feat of 
legerdemain, but at least he was placable and soothing. Mr. 
Alexander, on the other hand, showed less than his usual 
judgment in understanding the strength of the feelings 
roused, and less than his usual courtesy in leaving the Front 
Bench while questions were still being addressed to him. 
This left Dr. Shiels to answer the final searching questions 
of Ernest Brown with the truly Delphic utterance, ‘* I think 
that we have made clear what we wished to make clear.” 

* * * 

It has been difficult to listen to the agricultural debate 
without being acutely conscious of the defects of the party 
system. Conservatives claim a traditional party interest in 
the countryside, and that interest is no doubt genuine in 
individual members. Yet now that after a long interval of 
stagnation they are confronted with a large and vigorous 
measure to deal with the subject, the instinct of Opposition 
prevails, and they feel bound to depreciate and object. 
There is much that they obviously approve, and little except 
the experimental farms that they dislike, and the real attack 
is not against the proposals as such, but against the absence 
of a mysterious x. But at the moment they can’t tell us 
whether x = q for quota or ¢t for tariff. 

* * * 

Mr. Lloyd George was restrained by no such inhibition, 
and was as generous in his support as he has been on other 
occasions trenchant in his criticism. Speaking on the sub- 
ject nearest to his heart he held the House spellbound, and 
the dead silence which prevailed during his pauses was an 
even greater tribute than the applause which marked the 
steps of his argument and swelled to a climax at its close. 

* * 

On Wednesday Lord Elmley’s fruit resolution produced 
a fine crop of interesting speeches. Then an L.C.C. (Im- 
provements) Bill called us from the orchards to the dingier 
atmosphere of Elephant and Castle, only to be brought back 
late at night to the countryside by Lady Noel-Buxton. The 
noble lady not only gave us a maiden speech of much 
grace and charm, but also provided the stage for an un- 
rehearsed comedy. For Miss Bondfield, in an unguarded 
moment, officially accepted a Tory amendment to the reso- 
lution, and then saw it forced to a division and over- 
whelmingly defeated. This left her in the undignified 
position of a Rugby player to whom an opponent has “ sold 
the dummy.” 

* * * 

The first day of the Education Bill Committee was 
occupied by the discussion and rejection of various Tory 
amendments designed to delay the operation of the change. 
The speeches were, on the whole, incredibly dull and repeti- 
tive, with very little substance in them, and there was no 
need for Sir Charles Trevelyan to reply as if he were fighting 
desperately with his back to the wall. There was in fact 
a comfortable majority, averaging over 100, behind him all 
the evening. Liberals have their own idea as to the 
appointed day, and will express it in due course. Mean- 
while, their new Chief Whip could feel well satisfied with his 
trial run. ‘* Archie Sinclair’s New Model—and firin’ on 
all six cylinders, what! *? was the comment of an admiring 


opponent. 
* ~ * 


The British Beer Bill had a fine ** head ”’ on it, but was 
found wanting in specific gravity. Dr. Addison, after one 
cautious sip, firmly refused to recommend it to his patients ; 
Mr. Guinness would not admit that it was good for him; 
and, worst of all, in the absence of Sir Ernest Shepperson 
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there was no evidence that it was even ‘* pu-ah_ be-ah.”’ 
So the promoters had no alternative but to withdraw the 
sample. 

* * * 

Matthew Arnold concluded ‘* Culture and Anarchy ” 
with the words, ‘* and now they enable a man to marry his 
deceased wife’s sister.”” Whether that was cited as the 
climax of culture or as the last word in anarchy, the Rev. 
James Barr has shown himself more cultured still—or yet 
more anarchic. For he will permit us to marry a deceased 
wife’s niece, or even an uncle’s widow. Perhaps a Liberal 
may rejoice in freedom even when it is for something that 
not one in a million desires, but there must be a limit. 
And, if any further measure is promoted to bring in yet 
another generation, that clearly will be the point where 
liberty degenerates into licence. 


* * * 


To-night (Monday) a most sterile discussion as to 
whether the Chairman of the Agricultural Bill Committee 
shall have power to select amendments. Those who wish 
well to the Bill say Aye, but naturally the Opposition are 
determined to obstruct the frustration of their own 


obstructiveness. 
ERIMvs. 


THE TAIL AND THE DOG 


As a practical politician I never was worth a cent; 

But I own that I found it simpler when joining a party 
meant 

That you rather believed in its programme, and were 
(roughly, of course) agreed 

On the choice of a party leader, and were willing to let 
him lead. 


And it’s all a little confusing to an innocent soul, like mine, 

When Simon goes off at a tangent and strikes out a separate 
line; 

Or the Tories mutter in chorus their slogan of “‘ B.M.G.,”’ 

Or seize on a by-election to split themselves into three. 


But one must, of course, be progressive (if what they tell 
me is true 

Tis the rate of advance that matters and not where it leads 
you to), 

So to keep myself from stagnation, I am studying, all a-gog, 

The latest Socialist version of the tail that’s wagging the 
dog. 


The Labour Party, I take it, was formed in the long ago . 


By the Radical Left, who fancied that the Liberals went too 
slow ; 

But the Labour Party in office walked straight down a 
cul-de-sac, 

So the I.L.P. had to help them—by stabbing them in the 
back. 


Yet the I.L.P. had its moments when prudence led it astray, 

So Clydeside whetted its claymore and hurtled into the 
fray— 

And I see no end to the business, for I fancy I’ve just 
descried 

A Ginger Group that is forming to put some pep in the 
Clyde. 


Since every party has tried it, it must be true, it would 
seem, 

That a driver makes better progress with a plunging and 
bolting team ; 

But I own that I found it simpler when you knew what 
each party meant 

(As a practical politician I never was worth a cent !). 


MacFLECKNOE. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
“THE BOOK OF BEAUTY”: A PROTEST 


S1r,—I hope you will acquit me of any desire to ven- 
tilate a merely personal grievance if I ask you to publish 
the following facts. A book has just been issued of draw- 
ings and photographs by Cecil Beaton. To my surprise, I 
find that two sketches of myself are included. My permis- 
sion was not asked. I have never had the honour of meeting 
Mr. Beaton. He has twice kindly asked me to sit to him, 
and I have twice, I hope politely, refused. The matter is 
insignificant in itself, but I venture to ask you to give 
publicity to these facts by way of protest against a method 
of book-making which seems to me as questionable as it is 
highly disagreeable to one at leasi of its victims.—Yours, &c., 


VIRGINIA WOOLF. 
52, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. 


WHIGS AND TORIES 


Sir,—Professor Trevelyan, in reviewing my book on 
‘* England in the Age of the American Revolution,’’ in your 
issue of November 15th, asks whether I agree with his con- 
tention that even about 1760 ihe denominational organiza- 
tions kept alive the two pariies of Whigs and Tories, not 
‘* among the leaders of society and politics, but among their 
humbler followers in the country.’’ I fully endorse this 
view, and have myself stated it in several passages in my 
book on ‘‘ The Structure of Politics at the Accession of 
George III.” a 


Thus, e.g., on page 139 :— 


‘“The Maidstone election of 1761 ...shows once more 
that in so far as parties existed among the rank and file of 
the electorate, they had usually: a religious background— 
spontaneous Whig action at Maidstone was due to nearly 
half its population being Nonconformist.” 


And again on page 367:— 


“Were it not for the cross-divisions caused by Church 
and Dissent one might for that time altogether discard the 
names of ‘Whigs’ and ‘ Tories ’—a truer line of division 
lay between the Court and the Country party.” 


But, I admit, this point is not clearly brought out in 
my new book—which is an omission.—Yours, &c., 


L. B. NAMIER. 
15, Gloucester Walk, W.8. 
November 23rd, 1930. 


SHELLEY 


Sir,—I can’t pretend to feel in any degree ill-used by Mr. 
Blunden’s extremely generous review of my book, but I 
should like to try and excuse myself for a fault he criti- 
cized ; the point seems of some general interest. 

He quotes me as speaking with childish impertinence, at 
one point, about Shelley. My defence is that I was then 
defending Shelley against a particular criticism made by 
Mr. Eliot. If you are defending a poet against a particular 
objection, and want to convince those who think him guilty, 
it is no use obscuring the issue by general praise with which 
they do not agree. You are implying praise by your 
defence ; you need to convince them that you understand 
their position. 

Furthermore, if you are contradicting a great critic on 
a detailed point, it seems better manners to contradict him 
only on the point at issue. When I was wondering whether 
the tone of the passage was all right (that is a curiously 
large part of the business of a critic), I was much more 
anxious not to be impertinent to Mr. Eliot than not to be 
impertinent to Shelley. Of course, I don’t deny that that 
may show my inadequate appreciation of Shelley.— 
Yours, &c., 

W. EMPSON. 

65, Marchmont Street, W.C.1. 
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GOLD AND THE PRICE LEVEL 


Sir,—Acting on the advice given by Sir Josiah Stamp in 
your issue of August 30th, 1 have studied the memorandum 
of Sir Henry Strakosch in the Economist of July 5th, and 
have been greatly impressed with its importance. The influ- 
ence of gold on economic conditions has been a promineni 
subject of discussion since Sir William Ashley directed 
attention to it in 1913, and, in my opinion, has often been 
greatly exaggerated and used to cloak the far more impor- 
tant influence of population pressure ; but the 32 per cent. 
enhancement of the value of gold in the last five years, 
revealed by Sir Henry Strakosch, is an abnormal and most 
important phenomenon, which must certainly have had a 
large share in causing the present industrial depression 
and unemploymeni. 

If free competition ruled both prices and wages, slow 
changes in the value of gold would not greatly matter, but 
in these days of stubborn resistance by the Trade Unions to 
any reduction of money wages, this 32 per cent. appreciation 
in the value of gold has been equivalent to a considerable 
increase in real wages; and as wages had already been 
forced up to more than an economic level in some industries 
by 1925, this further effective increase is quite sufficient to 
explain the stagnation of our export trade and apparent 
‘over production *’; especially as the German workers in 
some important industries have accepted material reductions 
of money wages, and our Eastern competitors have probably 
been able to secure unlimited labour for a bare subsisience 
wage. High wages are to be welcomed, if they are accom- 
panied by an equivalent high efficiency, but no industry can 
hold its own if the labour costs of its products are too high 
for it to compete successfully ; and an immediate reduction 
in wages, combined with a determination on the part of 
the workers to increase their efficiency, appears to be the 
only means for a rapid revival of prosperity. I am glad to 
see that Sir Henry Strakosch calls the present cry of ‘ over 
production "’ a popular fallacy. 

Any attempt at reducing money wages at the present 
time, however, would almost certainly land us in another 
series of disastrous strikes. The simple solution would, 
therefore, apparently lie in restoring the value of gold by 
degrees to somewhere near the 1925 level, but this would 
involve elaborate international financial negotiations, with 
their inevitable delays. The same result could, however, be 
achieved by abandoning the gold standard, as THE NATION 
has long advocated, and by regulating our currency so that 
it has a definite relation to the most important needs of 
existence. This latter proposal was first brought to my 
notice by the late Professor Knut Wicksell in 1921, when he 
made a tour of several European countries by authority of 
the Swedish Government in order to propound it to their 
financial experts, but met with little encouragement. His 
proposal was to make use of the index numbers of the cost 
of living as a basis for a currency which should keep that 
number constant, which would presumably be effected by 
periodically redefining the value of the pound note in terms 
of gold whenever the index number began to show a material 
change. 

Apart from the present problem, there can be no doubt 
that this device would be of immense value in clarifying 
economic discussions. If the pound note became simply a 
token for a certain amount of the primary needs of life, the 
distinction between money wages and real wages would 
vanish, and the standard of life of the people would then 
be represented by their money wages, eliminating the con- 
fusion introduced by variations in the cost of living. It 
would also relegate money to its proper place in economic 
discussions as a means of exchange and measure of wealth, 
instead of heing regarded, as it almost always subconsciously 
is, as being the only true wealth. Such discussions would 
then be reduced to their essential basis of the exchange of 
goods and services, without the confusing intervention of 
money, which is certainly ‘‘ the root of all evil ’’ in economic 
discussions, however essential it is as a means of exchange. 
Very few people can keep clear minds when the dual ratio, 
wages-money and money-commodities crops up at every turn; 
and the sacrosanct idea of money has always been the bane 
of fiscal discussions. , 
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As regards the present difficulty, this device would 
enable the situation to be gradually ameliorated by succes- 
sively reducing the declared value of the pound note in 
terms of gold by, say, 1 per cent. a month, until industry 
shows a definite sign of revival, after which it should be 
regulated to keep the index number constant. This would 
mean a gradual increase of prices and a corresponding re- 
duction of real wages during the first period, but it would 
affect nearly all classes of the community alike, and if at 
the same time the workers can be educated to realize the 
necessity for zeal and efficiency, the deflating process can 
be stopped before reaching the 1925 level, leaving them with 
a net advantage. After this, with a stabilized index number, 
all bonus schemes based on the cost of living can be com- 
muted and discarded, and any future changes in wages will 
represent true changes, and, we may hope, advances, in the 
standard of living. There should be no fear of repeating the 
evil results of tampering with the currency in the past, if 
the index numbers are properly kept and subjected to com- 
parison with independent figures such as those of the 
EcoNoMIst. An international gold currency would appear to 
be desirable for international trade, in which all national 
currencies would be quoted, and this currency might be 
available for, and be a great convenience for travellers. 

Important as this or some similar device certainly 
is at the present juncture, as a means for giving an initial 
stimulus for the revival of industry, it must not for a moment 
be supposed that currency questions are normally of great 
fundamental importance. The essential conditions for im- 
provement mentioned in my previous letters—zealous and 
efficient work, thrift, prudence in procreation, abolition of 
unemployment relief and Trade-Union restrictions, and 
hearty co-operation between ‘‘ Capital’? and ‘‘ Labour” 
(preferably where possible by some form of profit sharing)— 
are as cogent as ever; but this simple scheme of currency 
reform would have an immediately useful effect in helping 
us out of a sporadic emergency, and an even greater ultimate 
beneficial effect in assisting the understanding of funda- 
mental economic truths.—Yours, &c., 

C. V. DRYSDALE. 


RENT RESTRICTION IN AUSTRIA 


Sir,—There is a slight inaccuracy in your editorial 
remarks on page 180 of your issue of November 8th. 

Rent restrictions are legal, not only in Vienna, but all 
over Austria. The standard is at present about one-tenth 
of the pre-war gold figures. To this amount rates have to 
be added which increase the total amount payable by the 
tenants by about 50 to 100 per cent. But rent restrictions 
apply only to premises which have been occupied by the 
present tenants or their legal successors since 1918. In new 
houses renis are free from any restrictions, and so are 
houses or parts of houses which were in 1918 in use of the 
owners themselves. It is therefore not quite true that in 

- Vienna (or better, in Austria) there is nowhere a serious rent 
problem. Accommodation ‘‘ under rent restriction ”’ is natur- 
ally very limited, tenants who enjoy it are not likely to give 
up this valuable asset, even if the accommodation is far too 
large for their present needs. On the other side, newly 
married couples, increasing families, newcomers from ou‘- 
side, cannot find accommodation under rent restriction, 
unless they are prepared to pay a cosiderable premium or the 
high rents in new houses. The latter are about 50 per cent. 
above the pre-war level. Our economists also omit rents 
from consideration in drawing up subsistence figures, or 
better, they put in the figures of the ‘‘ restricted rents.”’ 
For an ever-increasing part of the population they are not 
correct any longer. Neither salaries nor wages consider 
rents in new houses, so the rent problem is even more serious 
for many Austrians than for other people. 

Certainly, rent restrictions as practised here diminish 
the value of property in houses. But one must consider that 
the owners were allowed to pay their pre-war debts in 
depreciated currency and in spite of all restrictions still enjoy 
more of their property than the unhappy owners of mortgage 
securities.—Yours &c., 

KARL BRUNNER. 

Rennweg 24, Innsbruck. 
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INTERNATIONAL SANCTIONS 


S1r,—May I crave a !itile of your valuable space on the 
subject of international sanctions, referred to by Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson in the course of his review headed ‘ The Abyss,” 
which appeared in your literary supplement? In common 
with other readers of THE NATION who are concerned with 
the problem of international peace and are baffled by its 
complexities, I enjoyed reading his thoughtful, though pessi- 
mistic article. There is, as he says, a strong current in 
favour of peace coursing through the nations, and it is 
an amazing paradox that whilst the peoples are clamouring 
for peace their so-called statesmen are preparing for war. 
But in referring to the ‘‘ Problem of the Twentieth Century ”’ 
Mr. Dickinson falls into a curious inaccuracy, and I crave 
your permission to point out to your readers where he is 
wrong. He says:— 

‘*He (Major Davies) assumes that States will insist on 
maintaining their national forces. That immediately raises 
the question, how can the international force be made strong 
enough to cope with the strongest national force? And, if it 
be, will not the world be ruined by its very effort to avoid 
ruin? Major Davies develops the ingenious idea of reserv- 
ing to the international force all the latest and therefore 
most powerful weapons, such as the air force, poison gas, and 
tanks, and confining national forces to those that were 
available in 1914... .” 

These sentences might imply to your readers that the Davies 
scheme intensifies the armaments evil by supplementing the 
existing national military forces with a further military force 
in the international sphere, that the national forces under 
the scheme would be undiminished, and that the increased 
cost of such a system of sanctions would be ruinous to 
the world. I have not the book by me at the moment of 
writing, but according to my recollection such a summary 
is a misreading of the scheme. 

As Mr. Davies points out in the book, the idea of placing 
the latest weapons under the control of an international 
executive originated with Field-Marshals Foch and Wilson, 
for those two distinguished soldiers are responsible for the 
clauses in the Peace Treaties which prohibited the Central 
Allies from using in the future the new weapons invented 
during the war. They took the year 1914 as a sort of stan- 
dard year and applied the idea to both the military and 
naval establishments of the Central Powers. Mr. Davies 
takes this (which he calls the principle of differentiation) 
as the basis of the policy he unfolds in his book. The States- 
members of the League and all other States that joined in 
the scheme have it now within their power to create an 
international executive (I fancy the author calls it an inter- 
national police force in order to exclude the idea of mili- 
tarism) which could convert these terrible agencies of 
destruction into safeguards of peace. If the nations agreed 
to the idea, every national Government could undertake to 
make all future discoveries and inventions the monopoly of 
the international executive (or the supra-national authority) 
and hand over all the warlike weapons of destruction which 
were invented during the war. Each national Government 
would then be left with the arms it possessed prior to the 
standard period of 1914 which it could use for national pur- 
poses. Among those nations that participated in the scheme 
there would be thus three categories of organized force—the 
municipal police force, the national police force, and its 
contribution to the international police. The crucial factor 
in the determination of the strength of such force would 
be the requirements of the international authority, and by 
means of the Barém or population formula (which is set 
out in Appendix 1) the author calculates the strength of the 
national quotas if they are applied to the existing forces of 
the League. If any nation broke its pledge or if some future 
discovery menaced the superiority of the international force, 
or if any nation refused to surrender its inventions, the other 
members of the international community would proceed 
against the culprit State. But once the international force 
has been established any accession to the number of those 
States which have already become members of the Common- 
wealth would tend to diminish the need for armaments. As 
the number of States joining in the scheme increased, the 
armaments of the international authority could with safety 
be correspondingly reduced. Competition in armaments 
would be thus eliminated, and all law-abiding States would 
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be provided with machinery of self-defence. New destructive 
weapons which are universally recognized as a menace to 
civilization can thus be converted into an all-powerful 
weapon for deterring the State-aggressor from international 
crime. So far from adding to the cost of armaments the 
scheme would operate in the contrary direction. 

It is only fair to Mr. Davies to add that the book does 
not claim for the scheme the least approach to finality—it 
simply provides the outlines of a policy which the antagonists 
of war can ponder and discuss. Mr. Lowes Dickinson points 
out very truly that the first condition of getting anything 
done is the breaking of the fatalistic trance into which the 
world is drifting. And any scheme which serves that 
purpose, whether it be the Krupp scheme or the Davies 
scheme (or the Roosevelt or Gerard schemes set out in the 
book), deserves the support of all lovers of international 
peace.—Yours, &c., 


R. T. M. 


TRUSTEE STOCKS 


Srr,—In your last issue ‘‘ Toreador’’ asks, ‘‘ Will no 
Government ever have the courage to amend the Trustee 
Act?’ May I suggest that it would be better to abolish it. 
In pre-war days it wrought great harm in confining invest- 
ment to certain securities whatever their price might be, 
and through that limitation forced up the prices of those 
stocks to unreasonable heights, causing immense losses later 
to thousands of beneficiaries ; then it enabled the Colonies 
to borrow far too easily and far too deeply, and we see 
the consequences now, and lastly it has acted prejudicially 
against the Funds. In my opinion no individual should 
be allowed to act as a trustee unless he or she be associated 
in the trust with the Public Trustee or some Bank or 
Insurance Company or other company authorized by the 
Government so to act. This accomplished, I should then 
leave the investment of the trust funds to them, relying on 
their judgment and experience to buy such securities as 
they thought best, whether Government stocks or any other. 
I think this would be far better than the present method, and 
give better results. However, this being said, a better plan 
altogether to my mind would be to limit all future trustee 
investments to British Government stocks unless the testator 
made other provision in his will, and as there are now 
several issues amounting in all to some £6,000,000,000 they 
cannot become scarce. This would help the country’s 
financial position by bringing the debt down to a 33 per cent. 
basis in no long time, and enable us the better to escape a 
financial disaster and a consequent social upheaval.— 
Yours, &c., 

MERCATOR. 


SIR WILLIAM WATSON TESTIMONIAL 
FUND 

S1r,—All lovers of true poetry must sympathize with the 
Appeal in your issue of the 15th inst. Unfortunately it will 
only touch a comparatively small section of the community. 
It would therefore be well for the organizers to intimate the 
sum they aim at, and all the better if, pour encourager les 
autres, the signatories stated now the amounts they them- 
selves are prepared to give. A good lead is everything in 
such matters.—Yours, &c., 

D. M. STEVENSON. 


THE LATE LORD MONTAGU OF 
BEAULIEU 


Sir,—It is interesting to learn, on the authority of the 
anonymous but close friend of Lord Montagu’s, that when 
Lord Montagu said: ‘‘ I wanted to show the natives in the 
boat how a ‘ sahib’ would die in these circumstances,” all 
he meant was that he wanted to show them that he was 
not their inferior. I admit that this interpretation never 
occurred to me, but, of course, on such authority, it must 
be accepted. But it still seems to me rather curious.— 
Yours, &c., 

LEONARD WOOLF. 

52, Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 

November 23rd, 1930. 
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A GOOD EXAMPLE 


Sir,—Lest it should be thought that this Society is 
always ready to criticize the way old buildings have been 
restored and never to praise, may I, on behalf of my 
members, make public the Society’s gratitude to the Anglo- 
American Oil Company for the care they have taken in their 
treatment of 25, Queen Anne’s Gate, the corner house in the 
most perfect of London’s few remaining early eighteenth- 
century streets. 

It is not too much to say that the preservation of Queen 
Anne’s Gate depended on the action of this company in 
allowing their architects, after consultation with this 
Society, to strengthen the foundations and walls and rebuild 
the upper part of the building in such a way that the 
original front remains unspoiled. 


This building had been condemned by the London 
County Council, who served a ‘‘ dangerous structure” 


notice on the owners. The urgent need of additional office 
room could have been met by pulling it down and rebuild- 
ing, or the old building could have been marred in the re- 
conditioning. In either case a precedent would have been 
created for similar methods as other houses in the street 
became due for repair. 

The precedent which has now been created is a formid- 
able one with which to confront the potential spoiler of 
noble work, whether in London or in the country, especially 
as the interior office arrangements are such as to silence 
those who believe efficiency is incompatible with the use of 
an old building.—Yours, &c., 

A. R. Powys, Secretary. 

The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 

20, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. 

November 17th, 1930. 


HALLS OF HEAVEN 


T was the first time I had ever been to the Motor Show, 

held with such perfect appropriateness at Olympia. I 

slipped through the turnstile surreptitiously, just as I 
do into a cinema, as though that better self we all con- 
ceitedly assume might, unless I could dodge him, have 
caught me in the act. For machines and I have not been 
on the best of terms. 

Well, here I was inside, and as there is no sense in 
sinning unless you make a good job of it, I marched into 
the thick of it, prepared for a thorough tipple of sensation. 
I certainly got it. This vast hall of the modern heaven 
pulsated with life and excitement. The very banners hung 
from the ceiling ought to have flapped in the wind of intense 
animation that surged through the multitude. It was diffi- 
cult to make one’s way along even the main aisles of the 
great cathedral, and among the lateral transepts one was 
willy-nilly foreed to stop and worship. From the sea of 
perambulants, from the pools of gazers collected before each 
shrine, and from the mob of elegant priests who served each 
altar arose a confused oceanic roar, out of which I could 
distinguish many broken wavelets of speech—sounds abrupt 
and exclamatory, cool and persuasive, murmurous and 
insinuating, solemn and hortative, rhythmic and reverent, 
percussive and urgent, sounds relieved, anxious, disap- 
pointed, ecstatic, tremulous, desirous, plaintive, confident, 
apologetic, languishing, resigned or self-satisfied, loud or 
muted, high or low, strident or smooth, thick or clear—but 
all the rain-drops with their separate emotional stresses 
finally merged into the sea of sound, rising and sweeping 
through the huge market-temple on this uncommon day of 
festival. 
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But the strangest thing of all was that the gods them- 
selves, in all their multiform and subdivided hierarchies, 
ranged in glittering rows upon their wooden pedestals, were 
perfectly silent. Conceive a modern religion without a loud- 
speaker! Or our gods wrapped in thoyght! All this uneasy 
clamour was for them, but there they stood majestically 
quiet in their immense Valhalla. The priests exalted their 
powers and glories; the multitude adored or peered into 
their darkly shining entrails or fingered their adornments, 
but the great Voice of the Machine was silent. 

Gradually I became absorbed with these Potencies, and 
passed from one to the other of them in wonder, fear or 
desire, just like all the rest of the multitude. If I stayed 
too long before some lesser divinity, one of its acolytes 
would pounce on me and exhort me to be taken under its 
protection, to be possessed by it and serve it all the days 
of its life. Three times I almost committed myself to this 
glad bondage, and found myself ready to love, honour, and 
obey, but always the dazzling company of its fellow- 
Dominations drew me onward. Sometimes I would stop 
before one of the higher Olympians, but its more aloof 
bishops paid no attention to me, judging me perhaps by my 
clothes, or lack of zeal and its wherewithal, to be unworthy. 
But I preferred the more companionable godlings, just as, 
had I been born a classical Hellene, I should have preferred 
the humbler immortals for offering a kid or basket of fruit 
in return for magical benefits. I should have given a wide 
berth to such diviner folk as Apollo, Hera or Poseidon. 

Indeed I only stared at the Great God Rolls because I 
hated it in its Brobdingnagian-blackbeetle splendour, its 
body swollen with pride and the cavernous eyes at the back 
and front and sides of the monster that looked out upon 
the concourse of the underling deities and the ant- 
worshippers which swarmed round them with such an icy 
disdain. ‘* Ah, Baal,’’ I thought, ** you have a longer life 
than any of the ancient gods through all your metamor- 
phoses, and though you are more exclusive than you used to 
be, and demand your sacrifices in more complicated ways, 
really you are just as hideous as ever. Or perhaps this god 
was Medusa, gone up in the heavenly world, for it certainly 
has the power of turning the votaries that ride in it in its 
processions through the streets to stone.” 

But often the lesser fry of Virtues were beautiful in 
swing and grace of line, harmony of parts, poise of figure, 
and instinct with the power and speed of their automatic 
lives, the leopard-fetiches, the stallion-gods and antelope- 
spirits of a Paradise where the starry ways are arterial] roads 
and the Elysian groves are petrol stations. I liked, too, 
the collection of prehistoric motorities, Saurians of the 
prime, snorting and blazing the trail for their flying-wheeled 
descendants. There was something jolly about these archaic 
grotesques of the Carboniferous Age, whose cumbrous struc- 
ture was so different from the sinister smoothness of the 
Great God Rolls. They were the Silenus and the Egyptian 
god Min of the industria] Pantheon. 

I often stopped, too, to hear the chaffering of the clergy 
with the laity. Their mechanisms to induce the latter to 
pay for the privilege of entertaining a household god and 
maintaining a private temple for it were many and in- 
genious. Some bullied, some wheedled, others cultivated 
an oracular indifference. They petted, they vamped, they 
cajoled, and they managed the wayfarer to the halls of 
heaven with consummate address, with a power of psycho- 
logical insight and of reading physiognomy that would have 
put many professors of the art out of business. And I 
thought as I left the celestial mansion—these gods are 
powerful indeed, for they are well served. 


H. J. MassIncHamM. 
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OXONIA TYPOGRAPHICA 


EPEATED visits have failed to exhaust the interest 

of the Oxford University Press exhibition at Messrs. 

Bumpus’s galleries in Oxford Street. Anyone who 
loves fine printing for its own sake or whose imagination is 
likely to be touched by the history of the greatest of our 
English presses should take the opportunity while they may 
of seeing this unique collection. It is unique because many 
of the exhibits are on loan and cannot be readily gathered 
together again. 

Messrs. Bumpus have enlarged their premises by adding 
to them the old Court House of St. Marylebone. The fine 
rooms thus acquired are admirably adapted to the display 
of books and pictures. In the Watch House vaults, where 
malefactors spent their last evening before their journey to 
Tyburn, are stored the surplus works of modern authors 
also waiting a final judgment. 

Nowhere but in the security of an ancient University 
(or some equally well guarded institution) could so much of 
real value and interest have been preserved within the walls 
of a printing office—for this is no mere display of published 
works, but aims by the exhibition of technical appliances, 
of correspondence, of account books, and many other aids 
to show the development of Oxford printing from the 
earliest times to the present day. 

The earliest Oxford printed book is the Jerome (1478), 
and there are leaves shown from the earliest classical text 
printed in England, the Pro Milone of Cicero. There is 
also the first book in English printing to be ornamented by 
a woodcut border; the first book to bear the University 
arms; the first edition of Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy 
and the second, magnificently bound for the King’s library. 
There is a volume of the Bodleian vellum copy of Baskett’s 
Vinegar Bible (opened at the misprint which gave it its 
name), a very noble piece of printing if ‘‘ a Baskett-ful of 
errors.”” The show-cases contain many valuable and 
beautiful exhibits. 

A more modern interest attaches to that which holds 
the relics of Lewis Carroll’s connection with the Press. 
There is a very rare copy of ** Alice in Wonderland ” printed 
at the Press, there is a corrected galley proof of the last 
page, a scrap of MS., and a ledger showing Mr. Dodgson’s 
account with the Press. This registers a loss of £70 on 
Alice, though the author seems to have been keeping his 
end up with his excursions into higher mathematics. Next 
door is a case devoted to associations with Matthew Arnold. 

Of later interest is the exhibit showing the long and 
affectionate part played by Robert Bridges in the develop- 
ment of Oxford printing and publishing. Throughout the 
several rooms there is constant evidence of the abiding 
influence exercised by that great Dean of Christ Church 
and Bishop of Oxford, Dr. John Fell. It was he who in 
association with three other University men undertook the 
responsibility of printing in the Sheldonian Theatre (1671) 
** The big four”? . . . “* initiated an era of magnificence in 
which to the smal] quartos of tradition were added luxurious 
folios lavishly embellished with the copper plates of Michael 
Burghers.”’ 

A singularly full record of Fell’s reign has been pre- 
served. Besides being a fine printer he was also keenly 
alive to the importance of costing and marketing. As other 
men leave their libraries, Dr. Fell left his printing materials 
to his University. A copy of his will hangs in the 
exhibition :— 

‘* My ffurther will is that my founding Materialls of 
punchions Matrices Moulds got together by me and 
others at great expence be carefully kept together by my 


Executors for the space of ffower yeares next ensewing 
my decease And if then the said Executors shall find the 
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interests of learning and printing encouraged in the 

said University that in due forme of Law they make 

over to the Chancellor Masters and Scholars as afore- 
said the intire right and interest in the said punchions 

Matrices and Moulds Else that they dispose of them as 

they shall see fit and convenient.” 

In the same room which houses the Robert Bridges 
volumes hangs the collection of Oxford Almanacks. Some 
are printed on silk, but most beautiful are the original 
copper-plates dating from the eighteenth century. There 
are eight original water-colours of the first half of the 
nineteenth century, drawn to the order of the Delegates. 
The charming freshness of colour which these drawings still 
possess is due to the fact that they have never before seen 
strong light. 

There is, however, such a wealth of interesting material 
that it is impossible to do more than indicate the scope of 
this collection, to the organizers of which a real debt of 
gratitude is owing. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


‘* The Mouthpiece,” Wyndham’s. 


¥ Mr. Wallace’s new play, ‘‘ The Mouthpiece,”’ is a 
[isiture, it is partly because he has been too ambitious. 

It is a story rather like that of the Lammles in ‘* Our 
Mutual] Friend,’’ a couple becoming engaged because each 
believes the other to be rich. But in the play the man is 
a crook and a villain, while the girl really is rich, though 
at first she does not know it. Unluckily her part is so 
ill-written that it is impossible to know what is going on in 
her mind. And the psychological interest-—Mr. Wallace’s 
new plaything—is centred in an accomplice of the villain’s, 
who falls in love with the girl, and wishes to reform his 
ways. The dialogue has good moments, and Miss Terry- 
Lewis delivers her lines so beautifully that she makes 
Wallace sound like Wilde. But psychology cannot be im- 
provised as quickly as trapdoor thrills, and it is impossible 
to take any interest in the hero or in the development of 
the plot. Miss Margaret Bannerman gave a dull per- 
formance in an unconvincing part, and instead of the bur- 
nished beauty of her appearance in ‘‘ Our Betters,”’ 
presented traditional English good looks complete with 
wavy hair. Mr. Cronin-Wilson was not very well cast, and 
Mr. Emlyn Williams hid his grace, if not his talent, under 
a bushel of Central European make-up. No doubt next 
month’s Wallace will be a better issue, and Wyndham’s 
will again be crowded with enthusiastic audiences. 


‘Little Tommy Tucker,” Daly’s Theatre. 


Of every production at Daly’s nowadays we are told 
that this production, like the next production, is a produc- 
tion designed to end short runs at Daly’s and to restore to 
the theatre the glorious traditions of George Edwardes and 
musical comedy. But somehow we never get further than 
intentions. ** Little Tommy Tucker ”? has none of the 
originality which is essential to the success of such pieces 
as ** Nippy ” and ‘* Follow a Star.’? We are back with 
the same old formula (‘‘ My dear, you cannot become a 
cabaret artist with our family tradition! ’’), the same old 
tunes, the same old jokes, and the same old sentimental 
misunderstandings. Everybody can dance and nobody can 
sing, while such members of the cast as Mr. Melville Cooper, 
Mr. Fred Groves, and Miss Jane Welsh, all actors who can 
act, are given little or nothing to do except to be foils to 
the comedians—at which they show themselves surprisingly 
expert. The chief comic, Mr. Gene Gerrard, works on 
traditional lines, and suddenly brings life into the show when 
in the second act he becomes a drummer in a dance band, 
drumming a choric commentary on passing events. Miss 
Rita Page, as usual, manages to infuse some character into 
her part. 


‘The River,” Gate Theatre Studio. 


A river, a secret, and Fate with a capital ‘* F,’’ any or 
all of which may burst a dam and wreck a family, are the 
protagonists in this play by Max Halbe, which was written 
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as long ago as 1907. Fate might well have been left out : 
it only clogs the issue and serves as a peg on which to hang 
a good many hollow platitudes which the actors have rather 
a job to deliver. But the river and the secret go very well 
at first, hand in hand, and if only the author had been 
satisfied with developing them as the symbols they are at 
first, and not using them by the end merely as melodramatic 
props, the play might have been really fine. As it is, it 
loses its interest because it does not fulfil] its promise. And 
it loses it in spite of a storm increasing in fury, ice floes 
cracking in the swelling river, and the secret being let out. 
The characters are well conceived, and the plot is full of 
possibilities ; the trouble is that it is too full of them. The 
acting was excellent, particularly that of Mr. Wilfrid Walter 
and Miss Ruth Taylor. 


A New Cecil House. 


Superlatives in praise of people who work for wthers 
are as common as they are in praise of books, and often as 
ill applied. We cannot all be ‘“* indefatigable,’? and 
‘** imaginative, yet supremely practical,’’ but such words are 
flung .about easily because we all get a whiff of reflected 
glory by using them. Mrs. Cecil Chesterton is one of those 
exceptional people who really merits them. In the words of 
the Prime Minister, who opened the fourth Cecil House on 
November 19th, she has ** sympathy combined with prac- 
tical sense.’”? The new building is at 179, Harrow Road, 
and will accommodate sixty women and seventeen babies. 
There are some 1,500 beds available in the three Cecil 
Houses already in operation, and the Prime Minister 
appealed for an extension of the project. Many women, 
some of them with babies, have to be turned away every 
night; but when there is room, they can get a bed and a 
bath for one shilling, with tea and biscuits night and morn- 
ing, and facilities for washing clothes. It is impossible 
not to agree with the Prime Minister. 


Lord Birkenhead’s Library. 


Great interest has already been expressed in the sale 
of the late Lord Birkenhead’s library which is to take place 
at Hampton’s on December 8th. Lord Birkenhead was a 
versatile and discriminating collector of first editions, of 
finely bound sets of classical and modern authors, and his 
collection of ten thousand volumes includes one or two rare 
treasures, including Madame de Pompadour’s own copy of 
Homer. This is the Elzevir Amsterdam edition of 1656, 
later bound very sumptuously for that volatile lady. It is 
interesting, as a sign of the times, to note what was con- 
sidered an appropriate present for a king’s mistress. A 
strange pedigree of ownership also included William Morris 
and Edward Burne-Jones. Another treasure for sale is a 
first issue, first edition of Walt Whitman’s ‘‘ Leaves of 
Grass,’’ 1855. There are first editions, too, of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Stevenson, Leigh Hunt, Hardy, and many 
moderns—and collections based on the study of Napoleon 
and Johnson. The sale of books is to be followed by one of 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century furniture. 





The Subsidy to Opera, 


The announcement made after we had gone to press last 
week that the Chancellor had decided to make a grant of 
£17,500 as a subsidy to grand opera has been received with 
mixed comment. , The strict economists deplore the expendi- 
ture of public money, at this critical juncture, on any 
adornments to national life. There are those, too, who feel 
that grand opera has always been the taste of the few, and 
the opera house g sporting ground of false enthusiasms. 
There are others who quite definitely wish that if such a 
sum is available it had been allocated to more popular 
purposes. Miss Baylis, for example, could no doubt have 
found great use for it in the development of her joint ven- 
tures, ‘* The Old Vic ’” and the shortly to be reopened 
Sadler’s Wells—and if these seem to cover too restricted a 
London field, there are throughout the country many reper- 
tory theatres doing excellent work and living most pre- 
cariously. But grand opera has been a sickly plant for many 
years, and there has always been a certain cachet in nourish- 
ing or pretending to nourish it. Mr. Snowden may earn 
the gratitude of those ardent and sincere lovers of opera who 
crowd the gallery of Covent Garden—but he will only excite 
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the suspicions of those whose fondness for the theatre leads 
them to support dramatic forms more natural to the taste 
and genius of this country. 
* * 
Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, November 29th.— 
Robert Mayer Concert for Children, Central Hall, 11. 
Millicent and Rudolph Dolmetsch, at the Rudolph 
Steiner Hall, 3. 
Sunday, November 30th.— 
Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, on ‘* The Passing of the Gentle- 
man,’’ South Place, 11. 
** Karl and Anna,”’ at the Strand. 
Quadruple bill at the Arts Theatre Club. 
Monday, December 1st.— 
**The Wonder Bar,’”? an unusual musical entertain- 
ment, at the Savoy. 
London Symphony Orchestra Concert, Queen’s Hall, 
8.15. 
Maurice Chevalier, at the Dominion Theatre. 
Tuesday, December 2nd.— 
** The Queen Bee,”’ adapted by Mr. José Levy from the 
French Comedy, at the Prince of Wales. 
Erhart String Chamber Orchestra, Conway Hall, 8.20. 
Mrs. Corbett Ashby, on ‘“* Great Britain and the 
World,”’ Morley College, 8. 
Vednesday, December 3rd.— 
** The King of Schnorrers,’’ at the Arts. 
Revue, ‘* Caviare,’’ at the Little. 
B.B.C. Symphony Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8. 
Miss Dorothy M. Elliott, on ‘* The Waitress,’’ Caxton 
Hall, 8. 
Thursday, December 4th.— 
** Twelve Hours,’’ by Mr. John Willard, at the Comedy. 
Dr. G. G. Coulton, on ** Symbolism in Medizval Art,”’ 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Strolling Players’ Orchestral Society Concert, Queen’s 
Hall. 
Sir William Beveridge, on ‘* Trade Within the Empire,” 
the Wireless, 9.20. 
OmIcrRON. 


THE DEMI-GODS 


WE can dea] death more swiftly than a king, 
or than a god more simply bring to birth; 
bind scattered chaos in a narrow ring, 

and regulate the swinging of the earth. 


Helen again will walk the walls of Troy, 
Egypt will love or Cesar bleed again ; 

or puppets we have fashioned will destroy 
the still unconquered hosts of Tamburlaine. 


We span from void to void, and at our will! 
the proud and tattered centuries are furled 
like banners out of use, but trophies still ; 
or seconds are made pregnant with the world. 


Dreaming upon the thrones of time and space, 
we stare beyond the veils of human-kind, 

till on the blank of ages we can trace 

the shadows of God’s preconceiving mind. 


Then we take words and lay them side by side 
and vainly hope with these imperfect tools 
that we can make an image of our pride 

to feed the hungry multitude of fools. 


But vision dies beneath the clumsy probe, 

and history is baffled by a date : 

nor can prophetic poetry disrobe 

the cloaked and hooded phantom of our fate. 


We are but gods within the common cell, 

stretched on the living moment’s senseless rack : 

and every groundling rules his life as well 

as Gibbon, Tolstoi, Shakespeare or Balzac. 
ANTHONY BERTRAM. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
DIFFICULTIES OF BIOGRAPHY 


R. HUBERT NORMAN’S pamphlet ‘‘ Psychiatry in 

Relation to Biography and History ’’ (privately 

circulated) is worthy the glance of anyone who con- 
templates adding to the mountain of memoirs of all kinds; 
for, as he remarks, ** we continue to suffer from unnecessary 
frankness in fiction and undue reticence in fact.”? He 
admits that triviality in a biographer is deplorable, but 
minuteness he requires; ‘‘ it too often happens that items 
of information, apparently trivial, though really important, 
are omitted. Again and again we experience the same thing 
in our daily practice! ’? Of the historian or the biographer, 
this eminent humanist with a sly smile seeks ‘* almost 
omniscience ’’; his qualification rule would be, if the world 
were a little less temporary, ‘‘ historian, biographer, physio- 
logist, and psychiatrist rolled into one! ’’? Hiding behind 
Dr. Norman, as an inveterate reader of biography, I can 
venture to applaud. The broad road to ‘* new studies ”’ 
of eminent men and women really does seem to need a 
few toll-gates; the solemn undertaking that is implied in 
becoming the recorder and the judge of a human life at 
best only visible in passages here and there is not sufficiently 
realized. 

* * * 

It is not always a fault of a depraved kind that a bad 
biography is produced. A cat may look at a king and a 
mortal armed not with claws but with a typewriter may look 
at an illustrious subject for a memoir; we develop a 
passionate curiosity or admiration for our particular 
worthies, we read the extant biographies with a sense of 
their missing the truth either in details or in character, and 
the evening comes when we set about the matter for our- 
selves. Fortunate is the man whose ardour beams towards 
an accessible biographee ; it is too mean a trick of Nature to 
inspire a hopeful soul with the biographical fury towards 
one of those names which are merely created to mystify— 
Merlin, Mrs. Beeton, and the Queen of Sheba. Not that the 
volume of four hundred pages will fail to be produced; but 
the pages will necessarily be of a woolly substance. (I do 
not mean to create prejudice against any of the monographs 
at present being composed in British, American, or other 
universities upon Merlin, Mrs. Beeton, and the Queen of 
Sheba.) 

* * * 

Nowadays, moreover, the accessible biographee is not 
so common. The enthusiasm of the wide world for preserv- 
ing relics of yesterday is such that the letters or the diaries 
you wanted are already in the hands of a rival several 
thousand miles off, or else in some calm last resting-place 
where you are still less likely to hear of them. And there are 
hobgoblins and mirages specially sent to this dim spot for 
the torture of modern biographers. You start out on your 
great adventure; a rumour comes in that there are in 
existence certain marvellous archives which will tell you all 
you hope for; or perhaps it is some individual who enshrines 
in his mind a rich cabinet of information. Off you go, and, 
as human beings afflicted with the biographical fever do, 
you find your archives; they are the same which previous 
authorities employed, a little disordered; you still have 
hopes, and emerge with the scarcely sufficient reward of a 
comma or an error in the pence column. You catch your 
individual; and he vaguely remembers that some decades 
ago he contributed to the ‘* Cobwebbed Review ” a short 
essay on the business in hand; you look it up, and observe 
that he adds to your resources the fact that * *s birth- 
place, at , is at present occupied by , who is by no 
means a negligent custodian of its numerous associations.”’ 











But there always are good biographical reasons and 
opportunities, and it may be you discern one of them; even 
so, may the aspiring breast (as they might say in a toast in 
Pickwickian days) ever be its own severest observer. May 
the plant of the Book of the Week be watered with the 
hosepipe of Psychiatry. May those who would avoid vesical 
calculus remember that Judge Jeffreys suffered from it. 
May the few words of Dr. Norman relieve literary editors of 
a few tons of Ludwigerie, next autumn at-any rate. Indeed, 
I am inclined to think that someone of Dr. Norman’s in- 
sight into morbid psychology and (not less) literature should 
be appointed head of a biographical bureau, to examine and 
rectify our biographical manuscripts. Having myself just 
slipped past with a work of the sort, I can suggest this with 
great equanimity. I am, however, not so satisfied inwardly 
at having discussed the complications of a series of literary 
circles without either the full data or the equipment to 
perceive causes and effects if I had possessed the data. As 
one of Dr. Norman’s old authors says, ‘* Melancholy, bile, 
phlegm, blood, &c., according to the nature, quantity, and 
different mixture of these humours, not only produce differ- 
ences in different men, but also render every individual 
different from what he was, before particular changes were 
induced in his fluids. In diseases, the soul is sometimes as 
it were eclipsed, and shows no sign of existence : sometimes 
one would say it was doubled, so far does passion transport 
it; sometimes its weakness vanishes, and a fool by the 
recovery of health becomes a man of sense. Sometimes the 
noblest genius in the world sinks into stupidity and never 
after recovers. Farewell, then, to all those noble acquisi- 
tions of learning obtained with so much labour.’’ 


* * * 


True; it would have been well if one had had some 
explicit and regular evidence on the bile, phlegm, blood, &c., 
of those characters whose actions and expressions one 
affected to understand in a sequence, without the skill of 
medicine. Not only should one ascertain all that is avail- 
able of bodily disorders in one’s biographee; one’s own 
ought to be allowed for in the reckoning. And, after all, 
it would brighten biography considerably if the authors had 
not to project themselves into a germless, noiseless, shadow- 
less upper air, and could appear among us more in their 
normal proportion and colouring. I have even fancied that 
critical articles might be ‘* brought home to the bosom and 
business ”* by some such edification in the margin; but, to 
stick to the biographical problem, there is a real improve- 
ment awaiting trial :— 

‘*Chapter XXIII.—Coming Events. [N.B.—The 
biographer was filling up income-tax forms during the 
writing of this passage. ] 

‘* Chapter LXI.—Controversy and Principle. [The 
seleciion of the abuse is not, perhaps, what it might 
have been; the biographer had just been in his best health 
and had proceeded from his last visit to the dentist’s 
into Lord’s Cricket Ground, where in perfect weather he 
had seen A. P. F. Chapman make a century in an 
hour.]”’ 

* * * 

Dr. Norman has given us short studies of Blake and 
Cowper, but he still delays to produce some of which he 
has spoken: of Charles and Mary Lamb, for example; he 
mentions a number of ‘‘ disharmonics ” in his pamphlet 
upon whom the ordinary biographer may write well or other- 
wise, but who need the accurate discrimination of a modern 
alienist. 

EpMuUND BLUNDEN, 
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REVIEWS 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY IRELAND 


Fighting Fitzgerald, and Other Papers. By 
10s, 6d. 


Secker. 


Mrs. MacCartHy’s Sketches are not merely very entertaining 
reading. They are certainly that for, as she showed in her 
classical study of a Victorian upbringing, Mrs. MacCarthy 
has a gift for delicate and vivid analysis, and the strange 
careers here describes give plenty of scope for her 
powers. These biographies of the famous Bishop of Derry, 
the murderous Fighting FitzGerald, and Humanity Martin, 
are all admirable. But her book thus has a wider interest. 
It represents the result of intimate research, presented and 
interpreted with illuminating © skill. It is a_ con- 
tribution to Irish history. For lives all illustrate 
some important aspect of the politics and social life of 
eighteenth-century Ireland. When Ireland was living ten 
years ago between Black-and-Tan and gunman under con- 
ditions that recalled the savage manners of that time, the 
genius of place and history seemed once more to assert its 
wild power. Mr. George Russell used to say that if an 
Englishman went to Ireland and took the Irish fever, he 
got it worse than the native. This is in one sense the moral 
of Irish history as it developed with the different invasions 
and occupations of Ireland by English and Scottish plun- 
derers or settlers. The Bishop of Derry is an excellent 
illustration. What could be more Irish? Wesley listened to 
him preaching a judicious useful sermon on the blasphemy 
of the Holy Ghost, and admired the solemnity with which he 
celebrated the Lord’s Supper. The Bishop, speaking at a 
dinner given to him by the Mayor and Corporation of Derry, 
said that the duties of his extensive and opulent Prelacy 
summoned loudly to residence and discipline. This splendid 
actor, drawing £20,000 a year from his See, spent twenty of 
the thirty-five years during which he held it out of Ireland. 
He starved his wife and children, but would be open-handed 
to strangers, and lavished money in building great palaces 
at Ballyscullion and Ickworth. He was the most ardent 
rebel in the great Volunteer movement of 1783, and for that 
Irishmen forgave him everything. He was in favour of 
Catholic Emancipation, and was eager to see great sums 
spent in Ireland on Catholic churches. Yet he nearly got 
into prison in Sicily for throwing soup on to the heads of 
priests processing under his window because he disliked 
their tinkling bells. ‘‘ Some genius this chameleon-like and 
strange character seems to have had; an extremely lively 
and natural spirit; and in earlier days many delightful 
qualifications. It seemed necessary for him to find self- 
expression in fine building ; and the personality must have 
been strong that conjured up three times, impressive and 
original palaces costing gigantic sums and wanted only by 
himself."’ He started with the strong Hervey blood (‘* The 
Hervey blood,”’ said an old proverb, ‘‘ won't bear stewing ’’), 
but it is difficult to believe that he could have developed 
such dramatic Irish characteristics if he had not lived in 
Ireland, and mixed in that strange society. FitzGerald’s 
career of violence and murder (he tied his own father for 
a whole day to a muzzled bear), ending on the gallows, 
belongs to an age in which the gentry had no duties, and 
custom and circumstances kept them from trade and the 
occupations followed by the younger sons of English gentry. 
The country, as Mrs. MacCarthy says, was roughly divided 
between those who owned land and lived on rent and those 
who worked the land and paid rent. The younger sons 
with nothing to do were apt to become hooligans, and there 
was little to restrain them from murder and outrage in the 
state of the law or opinion. Out of this fierce and reckless 
world, by an irony truly Irish, emerged Humanity Martin, 
a man mocked at as a sentimentalist by the well-behaved 
and decorous English squires, whose name is immortal 
because he was the first to give a charter to the animal 
world. Martin’s Act, now just a little more than a hundred 
years old, will take its place in any study of civilization 
that seeks to do for modern life what Lecky did in his 
‘‘ History of European Morals from Augustus to Charle- 
magne.’ For that Act was the foundation of all legislation 
on this question both in England and elsewhere, and in 
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this way, it was, like the first Factory Acts, a turning point. 

It represented the triumph of qualities which under the 

strange conditions created by the English government of 

Ireland found better scope outside Ireland than at home. 
J. L. HAMMOND. 


COBBETT 


Edited by G. D. H. 
(Peter Davies. £5 5s.) 


Cobbett’s Rural Rides. 
Three vols. 


and MARGARET COLE. 


One’s first feeling on dipping into these three volumes is 
one of gratitude and congratulation towards the editors 
and publisher. They have produced one of those rare books 
which are a pleasure to put on one’s shelves, to look at 
when there, to take out, to turn the pages, and finally to 
read. How rare indeed that is! How few books one wants 
to read which are pleasant to handle or beautiful to look at 
and how many one wants to read which are ugly, badly 
printed, foolishly bound, or of inconvenient size! These 
three volumes are materially just what a ‘ library edition ” 
should be. The page is admirable ; the printing and paper 
first class and entirely without fuss or pretension ; the bind- 
ing charming. Inside Mr. and Mrs. Cole have given us all 
that we can ask of an editor of Cobbett’s ‘t‘ Rural Rides.”’ 
The ‘* Rides *’ were written and first published as articles 
for the Press—they were journalism. Cobbett published 
them from time to time in his PoLitricaL ReaIster, the first 
appearing in 1821 and the last in 1834. The first edition 
in book form appeared in 1830 and in 1833 Cobbett published 
his *‘ Tour in Scotland.’’ The latter has never since been 
reprinted, and it must be quite unknown to many people 
who delight in the ‘* Rides.” In 1853, eighteen years after 
his death, his son published an enlarged edition of the 
‘‘ Rides,’ but it omitted much that had been published in 
the REGISTER, and Mr. and Mrs. Cole say that it is impossible 
to understand on what principle the selection was made. 
They now give us all the ‘‘ Rides’ and the ‘‘ Tour in Scot- 
land,’’ indicating which portions were published in the 
editions of 1830 and 1853, and which are now reprinted for 
the first time. They also include the ‘‘ Tour in Ireland,”’ 
which appeared in the REGISTER in 1834 in the form of letters 
addressed to Charles Marshall, labourer, and which has 
never been reprinted. Finally, they give us a very interest- 
ing introduction and a series of biographical notes. 

It is impossible to say anything new about Cobbett, the 
man or writer, as he appears in the “ Rural Rides,” though 
the lover of this book may never grow tired of resinging 
his praises. Its merits and its defects are so obvious and 
unsophisticated that no one can miss them. Cobbett is so 
English that he is almost—not quite—the Englishman of the 
-aricature. A simple-minded creature, hating anything 
subtle, hating anything which he does not understand, 
blustering, narrow-minded, prejudiced, pigheaded, prosaic, 
violent in thought and language—that is what you would say 
he was if you opened any second page in these volumes and 
started to read them for the first time. Or rather that is 
what you would say he was if you happened, as you well 
might, to open on one of the many pages in which he is 
abusing Pitt or Goulburn or ‘‘ that poor distracted creature ”’ 
Webb Hall, or the gentleman who did not believe in Mr. 
Cobbett’s method of growing ‘‘ radical Swedes ’’ and cab- 
bages. And yet, if you go on reading and so allow this very 
English Englishman to get off the things and people whom 
he hates and despises on to those whom he enjoys or loves, 
you find that he has a strangely native sense of poetry 
in him. No wonder that the English have produced so many 
poets when even a man like Cobbett has poetry in him. 
It is only the English countryside and country folk which 
are able to make the poetic chord vibrate in Cobbett—the 
lanes, a white-thorn hedge at Sedlescomb, the pale red cattle 
of Sussex, the woods and orchards of Herefordshire, the 
mist on the Wiltshire downs, these are the things which 
make him forget the Wen and paper money and banks and 
the stockbrokers who have built their houses all along the 
road to Croydon, and these are the things which are able 
to turn him in a moment from a tub-thumper and Billings- 
gate fishwife into a poet. And as a poet he wrote some of 
the best English prose produced in the nineteenth century. 

LEONARD WOOLF. 
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PROGRESS AND CIVILIZATION 


The Civilized Man. By F. MCEACHRAN. (Faber & Faber. 6s.) 
Unorthodox Dialogues on Education and Art. By C. E. M. Joab. 


(Benn. 6s.) 

The Modern Dilemma. By HuGH I’ANSON FAUSSET. (Dent. 
2s. 6d.) 

Brown Studies. By Ivor BROWN. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 


7s, 6d.) 
It Isn’t Done, or, The Future of Taboo Among the British 
Islanders. By ARCHIBALD LYALL. (Kegal Paul. 2s. 6d.) 


BEHIND the practical call for more and better mechanism 
to increase the noise and pace of modern life, the philo- 
sophical search for ultimate or real values goes on. Three 
of these five authors are concerned with fundamentals, the 
two last being critics of surface manners. Mr. McEachran’s 
conception of the civilized man, Mr. Joad’s view of the 
functions of art and education, Mr. Fausset’s remedy for 
the present-day lack of poise, each grows directly out of the 
author’s philosophic standpoint. Mr. McEachran and Mr. 
Joad are doubly stimulating when read in conjunction ; for, 
being ‘supporters of rival systems, they can be trusted io 
disagree heartily in their conclusions. It is not a question 
here as to whether one believes in Irving Babbitt and the 
humanists or in Bernard Shaw and the creative evolu- 
tionists. The question is, rather, which of these two par- 
ticular expositions is the more satisfying to an unbiased 
mind. For it is obviously impossible to accept both. 

The root of their differences lies in the fact that Mr. 
McEachran believes in an upward limit of perfection, which 
has already, in religion and the greatest art, been touched ; 
while Mr. Joad sees a continuous and unlimited progress 
that renders the achievements of a past age valueless. 
Civilization, in Mr. McEachran’s view, is the triumph of 
the ‘‘human” element in man—the restraining will in 
conflict with the natural series of events—and its highest 
manifestation is in tragedy. There is no highest manifes- 
tation for Mr. Joad ; all that has been will be superseded, 
and truths have significance only for their period. 
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To attempt discussion of these rival theories is quite 
out of the scope of a review. One can only state that Mr. 
McEachran’s has led him to a more acceptable view of art, 
and implicitly of education, than Mr. Joad’s. Yet in saying 
this one feels that the vitalists, and even their exponent, are 
not getting a square deal. Mr. Joad must have been very 
young in 1922. This may sound personal and irrelevant ; 
actually it is neither. For the present ‘‘ Dialogues’ are an 
extract, reprinted, the author tells us, almost without altera- 
tion, from .a larger work published in that year. Mr. Joad 
modestly admits that the book was hasty and over-confident ; 
but it is hard to believe that the section he has chosen to 
republish represents his present attitude. There is a flavour 
of the enfant terrible which may be healthy enough in an 
early work, but is too superficial to withstand the test of 
time. For instance, with regard to education, Mr. Joad 
has a very real, if hardly novel, grievance, against the 
academic teaching of the classics. But he refuses to separate 
wheat from chaff. The classics have no ‘‘ message’’ for 
modernity, and should not be read. Theoretically he would, 
if wandering in a mist, refuse directions from a_ topo- 
graphical expert who appeared in an old-fashioned suit. 
Yet Mr. Joad knows something of the Greeks. Why has he 
cast his argument in dialogue form? Could he find no 
newer model than Plato, whose value to the present age is 
negligible compared with Mr. Joad’s? True, in the Intro- 
duction he calls it an unestablished form, so perhaps, as 
an honest vitalist, he has contrived to forget Plato within 
the last eight years. 

But it is Mr. Joad’s elucidation of the meaning of art 
that shows up the weakness of his position. What Mr. 
McEachran possesses, and Mr. Joad apparently does not, 
is the neceSsary vision by which the essence of a work of 
art may be perceived. Art, for Mr. Joad, is propaganda ; 
its value consists in a message for its own age. Apart from 
this he sees only second-rate ‘‘ academic’’ art, which 
achieves the despised qualities of unity, beauty, and univer- 
sality by cutting itself off from realism, or what Mr. 
McEachran terms ‘the series of nature.” Mr. Joad’s 








Income Tax 2/6 


HE younger brother of a baronet, living at home in 
comfort, has recently been drawing the dole. He 
regards it as a joke. . 

Numbers of men are earning high wages for three days of 
the week, and deliberately taking the dole for the remainder. 

Tens of thousands of women are ‘on the dole’; yet there 
is a shortage of domestic servants. 

Cigarettes and cinemas represent the multitude’s primary 
occupation. 

No man has the right to live unless he is prepared to 
labour for his food and shelter. The soil of England is 
fruitful, and the menace of famine does not exist. For every 
shilling paid in doles the country should demand the equivalent 
in work. 

Necessity is the mother of energy. 
cancer which destroys the body and the soul. 
subsidized, humanity will decay. 

When the rulers are timid, the multitudes degenerate 
into a shiftless and self-seeking rabble. 

After a great storm the dross surges to the top. De- 
mocracy has been tried and found ‘ wanting.’ 

The whole world is sick of politicians. Their profession 
is one without faith. Their promises are illusions, their 
practices usurpant, their expenditure colossal, and their 
achievement negligible. 

Governments pandering to the lowest form of intelligence 
can never aspire to progress. Every political Party is now 
dependent upon the votes of the herd. Their panaceas are 
quack medicines. Hence the continuance of millenium baits, 
irredeemable promissory notes, pledged upon the confiscation 
of someone else’s property. 

Two million persons pay Income Tax in England out of 
twenty-eight million voters. These two millions represent 
the brains of the country, and are the real workers, but no 
political party is likely to consider the votes of such a minority. 


Idleness creates a 
If sloth be 


Next year the Budget may not balance. What then? 
We are now taxed twice as highly as any other country. If 
any further increase is attempted the Revenue will be less, 
and unemployment will be rampant. 

Grock, a comic genius, was so excessively taxed for enter- 
taining us that he deserted our country; his sense of humour 
was his salvation. A clever clown resented becoming a slave. 
Our industrial geniuses, apparently, are assumed by politicians 
to be such dull clowns that they will submit to perpetual 
slavery. We need a change of circus-masters. 

The blood of the productive workers of England is being 
sucked dry by politicians and bureaucrats, whose vast army 
of satellites, drones and parasites are carrying a plague upon 
prosperity. 

Businesses are afforded no opportunity. to accumulate 
reserves for expansion. Economy is discouraged, and the 
only reward for saving is further confiscation by means of 
Death Duties. Soon there may be no Death Duties, except 
those collected from the estates of deceased persons in mental 
homes. 


No Government has attempted to tackle the unemploy- 
ment problem intelligently. Industry is crippled by taxation, 
and its reserves squandered by an unproductive and ever- 
increasing bureaucracy. Decrease taxation, and industry will 
revive. 


Reduce the Income Tax from 4/6 to 2/6, and the total 
Revenue derived would probably be increased. This is not 
a paradox; it is sound finance. Capital would be freed, and 
the impetus would be electric. Businesses would be enabled 
to expand, manufacturers to compete, and the vast un- 
employment would immediately be relieved. 


None of these observations is guesswork or fanatical 
theory. The woollen trade is one of Britain’s greatest indus- 
tries, and this advertisement is issued by the principals of the 
House of Pope and Bradley who are in close personal tonch 
with the chief manufacturers. Misite) <2 

14, Old Bond Street, W. 
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definitions of unity, beauty, and universality as applied to 
art are utterly inadequate ; the reason being that he has 
no conception of imagination except as a synonym for fancy. 
The unity of a work of art depends on imagination, and 
this involves no one-sided selection, but a reconciliation of 
opposites, and the attainment of universality through 
actuality, not at its expense. 

In this connection Mr. Joad would do well to read Mr. 
Fausset’s lecture, with its insistence on ‘* Imaginative 
Reason "’ as the keynote not only of great art, but of life 
itself, if it is to be creatively and harmoniously lived. The 
word ‘‘creative’’ should exonerate Mr. Fausset—whose 
attitude approximates to Mr. McEachran’s—from the 
academic charge. The only disbeliever in progress wouid 
seem to be Mr. Joad of 1930, who betrays his theory by not 
repudiating Joad 1922. 

Though to be sure, here is Mr. Ivor Brown: ‘ My relish 
of things is certainly not founded on any belief in generality 
of progress.’’ But nor is our relish of Mr. Brown founded 
on a philosophical basis. It exists, for all that. No essayist 
now writing has a more firm-knit, crackling, urbane, an 
witty style than Mr. Brown's. Judging from the matter of 
his essays, he is not an undue relisher of modernity ; but 
he has the essayist’s unquenchable delight in life, and his 
very complaints are countered by a prose that is as swift, 
keen, and exhilarating as a gallop in the wind. Gaiety is 
still more obvious in Mr. Lyall, who has treated the subject 
of taboo with clever humour. Only a British Islander could 
have written this essay with impunity. 

Sytva NorMAN. 


ENGLISHMEN AND FOREIGNERS 


How They Do It In England. By RUDOLF KIRCHER. 
by FRANCES, COUNTESS OF WARWICK. 
10s, 6d.) 

Discoveries in England. By EMILE CAMMAERTS. 

A Searchlight on America. 
ledge. 12s. 6d.) 

The French at Home, By PHILIP CARR. 


Translation 
(Mathews & Marrot. 


Routledge. 6s.) 
By JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS. (Rout- 


Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 


It is well that men of other nationalities should write about 
England. For it is in the nature of the Anglo-Saxon that 
he should denigrate, even to himself, the thing he loves. 
It does him good to be reminded occasionally that the 
opinion of foreigners is, in general, extraordinarily favour- 
able. The material prosperity and productivity of America 
may seem to overshadow certain aspects of national impor- 
tance, but still, despite the laughter of the ignorant, the 
Englishman remains, for those who know him, a figure at 
once isolated and admirable. He may be slow, but he is 
stable. He may be unimaginative, but he has the best 
intentions. He may not think logically, but he acts rightly. 
Lately a number of critics have paid their various tributes, 
with reservations ; few perhaps have been more frankly 
admiring than Dr. Kircher and M. Cammaerts. 

Of the two, Dr. Kircher goes deeper. He is concerned 
with politics, and in particular with the present progress 
of English party-government as what one might call the 
test-case for democracy. ‘‘ England has become the greatest 
Political Education Institution, by her British Empire, that 
the world has ever seen. England is not merely the greatest 
export-land for industrial manufacture, England is also the 
greatest Spiritual Exporter: the Grand-Exporter of Demo- 
cratic Ideas!’’ It has in fact with the advent of universal 
suffrage come to a crisis in which it should be observed 
by a Europe hesitating between parliamentarism and 
dictatorship. England is, he feels, the ideal country for 
such an experiment, for we possess instinctively the highest 
political art of .compromise ; even the Labour Party, the 
growth of which Dr. Kircher studies with special interest, 
recognizes ‘‘ the inevitability of gradualness.’’ He analyzes 
the main post-war developments with knowledge and under- 
standing, and discusses the relationships to the democratic 
principle of the party system, the monarchy, the. Empire, 
capital and labour, and, rather less relevantly, Society and 
literature. He pays a very special tribute of several pages 
to the Liberal report on ‘‘ Britain’s Industria] Future” as 
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‘“the most valuable book that can be bought in Great 
Britain.” 

M. Cammaerts offers a marked contrast to Dr. Kircher, 
His is a personal, not a documentary record. A very early 
page displays him as a small boy in a back garden at 
Brussels playing Robinson Crusoe, a fur muff for a hat, a 
hearthrug as cloak, and a roll of cardboard through which 
to scan the imaginary horizon. Crusoe and Phileas Fogg 
embodied for him in those days the sum of English qualities, 
and when later he came to live in England, though for a 
while the inherent English illogicality baffled him as com- 
pletely as his first London fog, he came in time to see how 
much of truth there was in his early admiration. His 
examination of our main characteristics is good-humoured 
—the modest Englishman will say overkind—but penetrat- 
ing; a gentle malice which saves it from the taint of 
flattery appears in his story of the sinking ship and the 
alarmed passengers who were reassured: ‘‘ You are quite 
safe, ladies—you are with English sailors.” 

Mr. Adams is an American writing about America, and 
(Anglo-Saxon too!) he uses the English mainly as a stick 
to beat his own countrymen. He sees contemporary America 
as given over to a materialistic standardized civilization in 
which the only values are those of money and the pursuit 
of money—a ‘ business man’s civilization.” He points out 
some of its more sinister aspects in a series of very able 
essays. They are, with their continual personal reference, 
easily read, but they do not lack substance. Mr. Douglas 
Woodruff, in a short introduction, suggests the relevance 
of their findings to our own English future. 

Mr. Carr is an Englishman writing about France, where 
he has lived for many vears. He deals mainly with the less 
familiar life of the smaller towns and villages of provincial 
France, and his accounts of the bourgeois and peasant out- 
looks, the social codes, village festivities, schools, sport, 
labour conditions, typical personalities, and the like are 
given frankly and display an intimate knowledge. 

GEOFFREY. WEST. 


O, WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE? 


The Realm of Matter. By GEORGE SANTAYANA. (Constable. 12s.) 
The Growth of Plato’s Ideal Theory. By Sir J. G. FRAZER. 
(Macmillan. 7s, 6d.) ‘ 


PHILosopHy to Mr. Santayana is not a grandiose claim to an 
authentic explanation to the universe ; it is a means of self- 
expression. He will not allow it to be merely ‘‘ an optional 
theme that may occupy him on occasion,”’ but it is ‘ his 
only possible life, his daily response to everything.’’ Being 
so much alive, Mr. Santayana is guided always by common 
sense, that ‘‘ animal faith,’’ which is simply belief—like all 
belief ‘‘in its very soul’’—about nature. He sees nature 
according to his circumstance and faculty, and he does not 
permit himself to be puzzled. If the vision is not there, there 
is no sense in screwing up the eyes to obtain a better focus. 
He describes what he sees and makes for us a smiling philo- 
sophy. He does not debate nor force us to accept arguments 
rejected by ‘‘ animal faith,’’ if not by logic. His style is 
seldom persuasive. 

‘‘The Realm of Matter’’ is the second book of his 
‘* Realms of Being.’’ Matter, as Mr. Santayana sees it, is 
very like the Chinese Tao, the Principle of Existence. ‘‘ The 
mightiest manifestations of active force,’ said Lao Tze 
nearly three thousand years ago, ‘‘ flow solely from Tao.”’ 
Substance only comes into being through action, and Tao is 
the potentiality in one action to produce a bridle, and in 
another to produce a bed. ‘‘ Existence,’’ says Mr. San- 
tavyana, ‘is the passage from potentiality to act, the order 
of its moments being determined by the direction of realiza- 
tion within each of them.” It is by this potentiality that 
he distinguishes matter from essence. ‘‘ An essence, a pure 
phenomenon,”’ he says, “ has no fertility, no implications ; 
it will remain for ever just what it is.’’ The idealist is 
intent only upon distinguishing these essences. Tao with 
its many potential forms in which to be made manifest may 
appear to be idealistic, but it is in reality material. ‘‘ All- 
pervading is the Great Tao. It can be in the right hand 
and on the left. All things depend on it for life, and it 
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rejects them not.’’ This brings Taoism into line with the 
Platonic Theory of Ideas. Both explain the form of a thing, 
as Socrates did that of a bed and a bridle, by its inherent 
perfection, and this perfection it borrows from the Absolute. 
In ‘‘ The Growth of Plato’s Ideal Theory ’’ we read: ‘‘ The 
Ideas are absolute existences, and all things are called what 
they are because they partake in these Ideas.’ Sir J. G. 
Frazer’s essay was written fifty years ago for a fellowship 
dissertation, and is now presented to a wider public. In its 
close relation to Plato’s own writings, it is an excellent 
exposition of his theory of Ideas. ‘‘ Had Plato confined him- 
self to this as a theory of knowing we would have no fault 
to find with him ; we only differ from him when he turns 
the highest abstractions from modes of knowing into modes 
of being. This transformation is the essence of the Ideal 
theory.”’ 

Mr. Santayana, also intent upon delineating modes of 
being, tries to rid both essence and matter of this transcen- 
dental character which our notions give them. Space and 
time have a physical being apart from the ‘ pictorial space ”’ 
and the ‘‘ sentimental time ’’ which we know. ‘“ But what 
this physical space and time may properly be, we could 
know perfectly only by knowing perfectly the intimate move- 
ment and the ultimate ranges of matter—not a human task.”’ 
Plato attempts the hardly human task of discovering the 
supreme reality, but that all the time his idealism is within 
the ‘ ultimate ranges of matter,’’ Mr. Santayana firmly be- 
lieves. ‘* Matter is indeed indispensable to any system in 
which the supreme reality is divine and eternal, because 
without matter that reality could have no manifestation in 
space, time, persons, and contingent circumstances.”’ Matter 
is the foundation of all human wisdom, and Mr. Santayana 
finds this the better doctrine. It allows always for the fact 
that we are animals, but at the same time the spirit is left 
‘perfectly free to exercise its originality in the sphere of 
poetry and feeling ; but in so far as spirit takes the form of 
intelligence and of the love of truth it must assume the 
presence of an alien universe and must humbly explore its 
ways, bowing to the strong wind of mutation, the better to 
endure and to profit by that prevailing stress.’’ In this 
exploration Mr. Santayana is our guide. 

JAMES THORNTON. 


A FOREWORD TO THE PEACE TREATY 


Europe ; from 800-1789. By H. W. C. DAVIS, C.E.2.. 44.3... CBA. 
late Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Oxford. Edited by G. N. CLARK, Fellow and Tutor of Oriel 
College, Oxford. (Methuen, 8s. 6d.) 


History books as used in schools until lately have presented 
their facts with a strong romantic and national bias, the 
whole well besprinkled with apocryphal anecdotes. With 
such a method, Nelson’s blind eye and the loss of some 
personal effects of King John in an East Anglian estuary 
assume an undeserved prominence. Professor Davis has 
tidied up these stories. The picture of a grey-headed Peter 
the Hermit with siaff in hand, rousing Europe and inspiring 
the First Crusade, is destroyed. And we are not surprised 
to learn that the story of the Penitence of Canossa has been 
‘* embellished by chroniclers.’’ We had never really believed 
that the Emperor knelt in the snow for three days. Never- 
theless this strange incident, although shorn of some of its 
details, this scene of the Emperor suppliant before the Pope, 
has the dimensions of Wagnerian drama. And with these 
prunings, history becomes less a series of inconsequent 
episodes and more a continuous narrative. But there are 
some situations in history which, even in the bare outline, 
amuse the frivolous ; for example, at the time of the Greai 
Schism, when there were the Pope and the Anti-Pupe and 
John XXIII. as well, all Popes, and none of them respectable. 
It has a certain suggestion of farce. 

But although Professor Davis has cut down the anec- 
dotes, he has written instead a number of characterizations 
of men who, if they are not historically important, are 
typical and illustrative of their periods. Aretino, Benvenuto 
Cellini, and Michael Angelo are given as representative of 
the Italian Renaissance. The omission of Leonardo da Vinci 
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draws the attention, for, although he did not leave such a 
monumental work as did Michael Angelo, surely he is more 
typical, with his diversity of interests, than any of the 
three men. As a personality, to the present day, Leonardo 
is as well known as any figure of the period and, 
in this sense, more popular than even Michael Angelo. What 
is of interest to posterity may have little to do with the 
actual contemporary importance of the man. To-morrow, 
maybe, Professor Einstein will be considered the most 
representative figure of present-day Europe. Historians are 
very interpretative, and each generation sees the same facts 
in a different light, so that we may indeed wonder with 
Pilate. Pilate has certainly profited by a change of attitude. 
In a history of Judea under the Romans he would be a 
more important and typical figure than the founder of 
Christianity. 

There is an excellent characterization of Louis XIV., 
largely based on extracts from Saint Simon and Voltaire. 
The quotation of such authorities in similar contexts makes 
this book more than a text-book. The many maps explain 
why the European boundaries to-day are so different from 
those of 1914. Without a study of the past few centuries 
no one can begin to understand the tendencies of contem-. 
porary Europe, and this history, stopping at 1789, gives 
almost a clearer view of the causes of recent events than 
if it had been wri:ten up to 1914 or the present day. 

C. HACKFORTH JONES. 


A LITERARY POCKET-BOOK 


After three years of preparation, one of the most beau- 
tiful colour-plate books produced in England is now ready; it 
is ‘‘ Fleurs et Masques,’ by Gino Severini (Etchells & Mac- 
donald, 192, Church Street, W.8). There are sixteen plates 
in it, showing to advantage Severini’s intense good taste in 
modern art ; the method of reproduction is the ‘‘ pochoir,”’ 
and Severini has worked precisely to the limits of the 
stencil’s capacities. For some of these harmonies of colour- 
ing and fancy, as many as fifty stencils were required. The 
effect of this work (done in Paris) is that of a modernized 
and enriched aquatint process, or perhaps an alliance be- 
tween the aquatint and the Japanese print ; 125 copies only 
are done, at £12 12s. 


7 * * 


To the series ‘‘Bibliographia”’ so pleasingly inaugurated 
by Mr. Sadleir with his book on ‘‘ Publishers’ Binding 
Styles,” Mr. Guy Chapman contributes ‘“‘ A Bibliography of 
William Beckford *? (Constable, 24s.). He has been assisted 
largely in this knotty problem by Mr. John Hodgkin, who 
owns ‘‘ the only approximately complete collection of Beck- 
ford books and pamphlets in the world.’”’ Mr. Chapman’s 
own labours have been great, and result in a volume (beau- 
tiful in every way) that very few Beckfordians will be able 
to correct or extend. The ordinary explorer of literature 
will be surprised at the precise story here offered of the 
printed books of Beckford, a story peculiar throughout and 
fitting the personality that produced ‘* Vathek.’? Mr. Chap- 

an adds among other curious matter a note of the portraits 
of Beckford, and laments, as many must, that none hangs 
in the National Portrait Gallery. 


* * * 


The Victorian scene becomes more and more attractive 
as it recedes from actual survey, and no one is compelled to 
live in it. ‘‘ Lord James of Hereford,’’ by Lord Askwith 
(Benn, 21s.), ‘‘ A Victorian Vintage,’’ good stories from the 
diaries of Sir Mountstuart E. Grant-Duff (Methuen, 15s.), 
and ‘‘ The World I Used to Know,’’ by Frau Marie von 
Bunsen (Butterworth, 18s.), all add to the attractiveness. 
The fame of distinguished lawyers, unless they contribute 
something of imvortance to the fabric of our law, is apt to be 
as ephemeral as that of distinguished actors; hence it is 
agreeable to be reminded of the high respect in which Henry 
James was once held in his profession and of the brilliant 
men who began their careers as his ‘t Devils.’”’ Grant-Duff 
went everywhere, knew everybody, was witty himself and the 
cause of wit in others, and there is not a page in the book 
which does not give us a footnote to history and a laugh. 
Frau Marie von Bunsen is the grand-daughter of the famous 
Prussian Minister to the Court of St. James’s, and her story 
is an abstract and brief chronicle of the life of her time, 
particularly as it was lived in and around the German 
Courts. 
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The University of London Press publishes an excellent 
account by Dr. Rollo of Roman public records, ‘‘ Archivum 
Historicum Romanum" (&s. 6d.). He collects the scattered 
evidence for the various records, cites the most important 
extant laws and historical inscriptions, and illustrates the 
methods of ancient historians by quotation. Roman policy 
in Palestine is illuminated by Dr. Foakes Jackson’s sum- 


mary of the works of Josephus (‘‘ Josephus and the Jews,”’ 
S.P.C.K., 12s. 6d.), valuably supplemented from other 
sources. In English history, a monograph on Cromwell, by 


Signor Momigliano, has been translated (Hodder & Stough- 
ton, 10s. 6d Although it tells an old tale in a flamboyant 
manner, the account of politics under the Commonwealth 
benefit of hitherto unpublished Genoese and 
Venetian documents. The follies of the Regency receive 
urbane tre@tment from Mr. Bowman in ‘‘ The Divorce Case 
of Queen Caroline’’ (Routledge, 12s. 6d.). The general 
reader with some knowledge of history will be interested by 
this book ; the general reader with none may fill up one 
gap with the help of an incredibly comprehensive history of 


has the 


France (‘ France,’”’ by Henry Dwight Sedgwick, Harrap, 
10s. 6d.). Primarily intended for tourists, it makes no claim 


to balance or accuracy of detail ; but it gives vivid impres- 
sions of the country in the past, of notable characters and 
artistic movements. 


. * : 


Sir Perey Sykes has issued a third edition of his two- 


volume ‘‘ History of Persia’? (Macmillan, 42s.). The ten 
years which have passed since the second edition have 
produced changes in the capacity and outlook of Persia 
which called for statement and discussion; in the same 
period, too, ‘‘ Leonard Woolley has made discoveries at Ur 
which undoubtedly mark an epoch’’; and the historian 


attends to these new opportunities in his text and in supple- 
mentary papers. In view of the forthcoming exhibition of 
Persian Art in London, this revised history is particularly 
seasonable. Mr. Woolley’s broadcast talks on his excava- 
tions are the basis of a little book ‘‘ Digging Up the Past ”’ 
, Which not only treats of his special discoveries, 
but also introduces the reader to the science behind them. 


* * * 


3enn, 6s 


In this connection the late H. R. Hall’s personal narra- 
tive, profusely illustrated, of ‘‘ A Season’s Work at Ur” 
in 1919 (Methuen, 25s.) needs little recommendation. It is 
amusing to read that, to the camp at Ur, ‘‘ beer in the shape 
of an excellent Japanese brand bearing the banner and 
name of Asahi, the Rising Sun’’ made its wav, ‘ though 
anything less like Japan than Ur is hard to imagine.”’ Dr. 
Hall’s story is charming and full of good humour and 
descriptions of graphic variety, from tempests to insects. 
Changing our ground, we come to the second edition of 
M. Rostovtzeff’s ‘‘ History of the Ancient World: Volume I. 
—The Orient and Greece ’’ (Oxford University Press, 21s.). 
The author has made some revisions in view of excavations 
since 1925 in Egypt, Mesopotamia, Svria, and Asia Minor. 


* * * 


Viscountess Wolseley on byegone Sussex is among 
favourite writers. Her new book, ‘‘ Some Sussex Byways ” 
(Medici Society, 15s.), is written for those who are prepared 
to tour at leisure. She differs from many other guides in 
so far that she seldom passes an historic house without 
relating something of the families who have inhabited it. 
Her book is illustrated by eight water-colour drawings by 
Mr. Garnet Wolseley. Mr. R. Thurston Hopkins also draws 
largely on Sussex for examples in his ‘‘ Old Watermills and 
Windmills *’ (Philip Allan, 16s.). Mr. Hopkins has written 
more than a mere description of those characteristic mills 
which still survive. He has chapters on their mechanical 
construction and operation and on the vexed question of 
their origin in this country. It is suggested that the wind- 
mill is still an economic proposition. 


* * * 


Of more serious purpose is Mr. Ronald F. Jessup’s ‘‘ The 
Archeology of Kent’’ (Methuen, 10s. 6d.), though it loses 
any difficulty for the layman if it is approached with an 
enthusiasm for county history. The field is rich, previous 
explorations have been very detailed and the differences of 
Kentish archeologists have been great and often acrimoni- 
ous. It is impossible to imagine that Mr. Jessup’s volume 
will not be welcomed, both for its original research and for 
the clear marshalling of already known facts. It is a pity 
that it is not better indexed. Mr. S. E. J. Best’s ‘ East 
Yorkshire: A Study in Agricultural Geography,”’ is a scien- 
tific work which yet has an appeal to the general reader, 
particularly if he knows the country described. As a 
manual it is of much wider application. 
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RECENT 
GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


Tue Lener Quartet, with L. d’Oliveira as second Viola, have 
recorded the G minor quintet of Mozart. One can pay no 
greater compliment than to say that performance and 
recording are worthy of the work. (Columbia, 4 records, 
LX61-4, in album.) It would be so superfluous as almost 
to be impertinent to remind anyone that this work is among 
the very greatest achievements in any art. It is interesting 
though to realize the many different approaches that exist 
to its appreciation. It is quite possible that an intelligent 
contemporary of Mozart’s might have been most struck by 
its sheer technical ingenuity, while critics of a later century 
might have thought that elegance and suavity were its most 
outstanding qualities. The quality that most impresses the 
distant present-day listener is probably the philosophic 
melancholy of the work, a profound emotional insight that 
is all the more striking for being expressed in a polished 
and detached manner that is entirely removed from the 
boisterous emotional struggles of the more stormy and 
sombre masters. No art is more conducive to sloppy intellec- 
tual thinking than music, and the average listener is always 
more impressed by those who have set out in a balloon io the 
North Pole and have not returned than by aeronauts of 
proved and tangible achievement. There are many 
musicians, I realize, who find the urbanity of Mozart faintly 
irritating, and feel that it was, perhaps, the outcome of a 
certain lack of intellectual and emotional enterprise. Ex- 
plorers have been known to tire of the wide open spaces and 
even voyagers to Cythera have felt that, after all, ‘‘ C’est une 
pauvre terre.” 

In spite of its apocalyptic theme, Verdi’s ‘‘ Requiem ”’ 
is a masterpiece on pleasantly worldly lines. The composer 
has rightly realized that although the ‘‘ Requiem ”’ is dedi- 
cated to the dead, it will be listened to by the quick, who 
will, not unnaturally, demand their money’s worth. To 
decry this ‘‘ Requiem "’ for iis theatricality, would be absurd; 
and such an attitude would incidentally condemn a great 
proportion of the finest religious painting. The work is not 
great in spite of its theatricality, but very largely because 
of it; for the theatricality is no plastered facade, but a 
quality that is innate and sincere. The performance by 
Fanelli, Cattaneo, Lo Giudice, Pinza, and the chorus and 
orchestra of La Scala under Sabajno has the right operatic 
fervour and does full justice to the magnificent sweep of the 
vocal writing. (H.M.V., D1751-60, in album.) One can find 
no greater national, or rather, racial contrast to this essen- 
tially Latin Requiem than Brahms’s Alto Rhapsody. It 
may have been the uncertain intonation of the singer, Sigrid 
Onegin, that prejudiced me, but I confess that I am unable 
to see why Brahms considered this his Best work. (H.M.V., 
DB1442-1443.) Another Brahms record is of Miss Harriet 
Cohen playing the D minor Ballade, Op. 10, and the Fourth 
Intermezzo in B flat. It is a tribute to Miss Cohen’s great 
technical achievements that one is not conscious of them 
while she is playing. (Columbia, LX79.) °¢ 

The Academic Fes‘ival Overture has been recorded again, 
this time by Mengelberg and the Concertgebouw Orchestra, 
the fourth side being occupied by the third movement of the 
C minor Symphony, which makes a solitary appearance like 
an unchaperoned child at a party. One listens with respect 
to any performance by Mengelberg, but I cannot help feeling 
that the unusually deliberate tempi adopted in many places 
make this work sound rather more academic and less festal 
than usual. (Columbia, LX58-59.) 

H.M.V. issue two Russian records played by the London 
Symphony Orchestra under Albert Coates. Both suffer from 
over-emphasis and excessive sonority. The ‘‘Kamarinskaya”’ 
of Glinka (D1856) still remains miraculously fresh and 
original. The Persian dances from Mussorgsky’s ‘* Khovant- 
china’? (D1&55) are less typical of the composer and repre- 
sent one of his rare excursions into the orientalism which 
originated in Glinka. They are so much more effective in 
the scene from which they were taken that one regrets that 
the whole act was not recorded. 

I am glad to see that Elgar’s ’Cello Concerto has been 
recorded ; this work has been rather overshadowed by 
Elgar’s more grandiose orchestral works. Though less 
immediately striking than the symphonies, it has a 
pleasantly intimate quality, particularly in the first move- 
ment, that I, for one, find more attractive than the imperial 
pomp of the earlier works. It also has a greater formal 
interest than the symphonies, which suggests that, like so 
many living composers, Elgar is most successful when he 
discards the full symphonic framework for a slighter and 
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more personal method of construction. The orchestral 
playing, under Sir Hamilton Harty, is admirable, but I 
rather doubt if Mr. W. H. Squire’s robust and breezy style 
is really suited to the subtleties of the solo part. (Columbia, 
DX117-20, in album. 

Space prevents my reviewing the many excellent vocal 
records that have been issued, and I can only mention two 
good single records: the Bach G major Violin-Piano sonata 
plaved by Busch and Serkin (H.M.V., DB1434), and a 
charming pot-pourri of ‘‘ Rosenkavalier Waltzes,’’ conducted 
by Bruno Walter (Columbia, LX60). 

CONSTANT LAMBERT. 


BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 


CONTRACT: 
THE SETEBOS ». THE YORICK 


HE recent duplicate match between the Setebos and 
Yorick Clubs aroused a good deal of interest—as is 


not surprising when one considers the intense rivalry 
that has always existed between them, and the striking 
differe -hnique and temperament of the players 
taking part. (The Setebos Club was successful, over a total 
of two hundred deals, by 17,760 points—a mere fleabite, as 
General Givham-Biennes remarked. I propose, in this and 
subsequent articles, to set out and analyze one or two of 
the more interesting hands. 
My example this week throws a certain amount of light 
on the part that imagination plays in bidding. 


neces in 








South was the dealer; West-East were vulnerable : 
North-South not vulnerable. The cards were dealt as 
follows :— 

@ 317 
97432 
A953 
& Ab 
@ KO5 ( North e@ A838 
> A108 7 7 QOJ365 
KO764 | West East 11082 
+ OJ | South *& 842 
\ 
@ 1098642 
> K 
None 
* K109758 

At Table I., Gonzalo and Ferdinand, playing for the 

Setebos Club, respectively sat East and West. Rosencrantz 


ind Guildenstern were in the North and South positions. 


Roun ] y 3 4 
Cc tl No 3 te No No 
We ] | 3 5 No 
North No No Double 


East 2 NI 4 No 








Votes on the bidding.—Ferdinand’s opening No-Trump is 


not good; a suit, if possible, juld always be shown in 
preference The correct opening bid is One Diamond. 
Gonzalo’s raise—when vulnerable—is on the thin side. 
Guildenstern (who did quite rightly in passing originally), 
can afford, as he is not vulnerable, to take risks—or rather, 
h ‘annot afford not to take them. His bid of Three Clubs 


is therefore perfectly sound. His partner, indeed, might 
perhaps have raised him to Four Clubs over Ferdinand’s 


Three Diamonds. Gonzalo’s Four Diamonds is well bid ; 


not so, Ferdinand’s Five ; the latter reads his partner with 
the Ace of Spades, the Ace and two more Diamonds, and 
‘something good’ in Hearts. But on such a holding 
Gonzalo would have raised to Three his partner’s original 


No-Trumr With at least five losers in his own hand, there- 
fore, Ferdinand should leave well alone. 

Nor do I care for Rosencrantz’ double, although it just 
‘comes off.” As I have often pointed out, one stands to 
lose more than one is likely to gain by doubles such as 
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this. Rosencrantz should read his partner’s hand as con- 
taining no certain winners ; in that case a singleton Club in 
either East’s hand or West’s will enable the contract to be 
made. 

The Play.—Rosencrantz leads the Ace of Clubs, followed 
by the 6, and the contract is ‘‘ sei’’ for one trick. Two 
hundred points to the Yorick. 

TABLE II.—Here the bidding took quite a different course, 
Trinculo and Caliban sat respectively North and South ; 
Marcellus and Bernardo Easi and West. 





Round 1 2 3 4 
South No 2°? 3 * i 
West = | See! es No 
North No No | Double! 4¢ | 


| | 
East 2 | No | No all pass | 








Bernardo here made the correct opening bid, and Mar- 
cellus has nothing better for him than a Single raise. 
Caliban (if I may say so) bid with judgment. He reckons that 
his hand is good for seven tricks in either of the black suits, 
and as he is not vulnerable he is prepared to take a chances 
on somehow ‘ scrounging’’ the game. His partner’s double 
of Three Diamonds—which, of course, he cannot leave in— 
shows that game is at least a possibilitv. And Trinculo, 
in raising to Four, also reads his partner’s hand correctly. 
Bernardo shows excellent judgment in not doubling. 

The Play.—Bernardo leads the King of Diamonds, and 
Caiban discards his Heart on Trinculo’s Ace. He then leads 
the Ace of Clubs from Dummy, followed by the small one ; 
proceeds to draw trumps ; and on the second round (having 
got back into his hand with a Diamond ruff) he drops both 
Ace and King. Result: 5 Spades—120 + 50 + 300 for a 
game when not vulnerable. Total: 470 points, or a lead 
for Setebos, on the hand, of 270. 

Caliban’s contract can, of course, be defeated if the Ace 
of Hearts is led. 











HOW TO BID AT 
CONTRACT BRIDGE 


A Short Cut from Auction to Contract 
by 
MADELEINE KERWIN 


Director American Bridze League, 


Member Cavendish Club, New York. 


*T can give whole-hearted recommendation 
to the book. The advice given is sound, 
simple and straightforward.”—Lt.-Col. Walter 
Buller. 


*“A very good and compact little book.” 


— Yarborough in the Sunday Times. 


AND ON DECEMBER 9 WILL BE PUBLISHED 


IMPROVE 
YOUR CARD PLAY 


A book which follows on from How to Bid and 
gives the simple principles of correct play in a 
concise and easily understandable form. 


3s. Gp. EACH 
ALFRED A. KNOPF 
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W HAT is A The man who smokes Classic 
. ae wili not know. Fora “ dottle”’ 

- DOTTLE ? is that soggy little lump of un- 
smoked tobacco in the bottom of a pipe-bowl, which Classic 
never leaves. You see, this Classic tobacco is different. Its 
soft characterful flavour, its fragrant mellowness is yours, ‘til 
the last little disc of richly blended tobacco has been smoked 
. . « slowly, evenly, to the bottom of the bowl. For so good 

a tobacco, how reasonable the price ! 


A proportion of the advertising abbropriation has Seen set aside to give - 
all Classic Curly Cut smokers a bonus. Particulars in every packet. 


CLASSIC 


CURLY CUT TOBACCO 


2-0Z. TINS 1/83 I-LB. JARS 13/4 (NO CHARGE FOR JAR). 
Cohen, Weenen & Co., Led. 
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BEFORE ARRANGING 
YOUR INSURANCES 
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LONDON & 
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FIRE ACCIDENT MARINE 
Consequential Loss Fidelity Guarantee Passengers’ Baggage 
Rent Third Party Registered Post 
Comprehensive Employers’ Liability 


Plate Glass, etc. 


SUPREME SECURITY. 
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hief Administration: 


7, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 














The National 
Health Builder 


Hovis contains less starch than ordinary bread, 
more proteins (the Muscle Build rs), and 
nourishes and sustains without adding un- 
necessary bodyweight. Its wealth in Vitamin B 
prevents diseases resulting from malnutrition, 
ensures perfect digestion and fosters growth 
in childre>. Eat Hovis every day and enjoy 
its delicious flavour with the benefit it gives. 





HOVIS LTD., LONDON, BRISTOL, MACCLESFIELD, ETG 




















AN OPPORTUNE BOOKLET 


NATION BUILDING 
AND BEYOND 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


President of Columbia University, New York , and 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
Demy 8vo 1/- net 

HE Second Annual Richard Cobden Lecture, 
delivered last May at the Royal Society of Arts. 
This careful study of Cobden’s place in the history 
of International Relations, and of the world’s economic 
position will be found very welcome at this time when 
Cobden’s name is on the lips of all political parties. 


COBDEN-SANDERSON 
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THIS WEEK’S ANNIVERSARY. 
LIFE-BOAT SERViCES OF THE PAST. 
No. 8—On November 24th, 1928, the Motor Life-Boat at New 
Brighton, on the Mersey, rescued 23 lives from the French steamer 
* Emile Delmas,” in a W.N.W. gale, with a very heavy sea 
The Coxswain was awarded the Silver Medal for his gallantry. 
THIS WORK HAS BEEN GOING ON FOR 106 YEARS. 
Over 62,000 lives rescued. 
11 LIVES EVERY WEEK! 
YOU CAN HELP by sending your 5’. TO-DAY, 
and by remembering the Life-Boats in your Will. 
They depend entirely on voluntary contributions. 
THe Eart or Harrowsy, Georce F. Suer, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


By TOREADOR 


STATE COMEDY IN 


HO dares in the City to protest against the State 

subsidy for opera if his voice is never raised against 

the State comedy that is daily enacted by order of 
the Trustee Acts? On November 21st a long queue of clerks 
was to be seen outside the Bank of England Loans office 
waiting for the issue of prospectuses of the £6,000,000 43 per 
cent. loan of the Central Electricity Board. So highly 
regarded was this security in the market that the loan was 
issued at 95} to return a flat yield of only £4 14s. 3d. per 
cent. And it was ten times over-subscribed. Yet this stock 
was not available for trustees under the Trustee Act of 1925. 
The Act allows the purchase of speculative Australian 
Government securities or home railway preference stocks 
which return yields varying from £6 5s. per cent. to 
£9 17s. 6d. per cent., but does not admit the prior charges 
of gas, electricity supply, dock and other public utility com- 
panies, although trustees are crying out for this type of 
security. The Central Electricity Board is a statutory body 
with borrowing powers up to £50,000,000. As the super- 
wholesale distributor of electricity in bulk, linking up the 
big power stations with its “‘ grid,’ it is empowered to 
charge its customers—the electricity supply companies— 
such rates as will cover all its charges and the service of its 
debt. Further, to meet the interest and sinking funds on 
loans raised to finance the standardization of frequency it 
has powers to make a levy on the whole of the electricity 
supply industry of Great Britain. Its credit in the capital 
market is therefore ** gilt-edged.’’ 

oa * * 


Of the £50,000,000 borrowing contemplated for the 
Central Electricity Board £23,000,000 has now been 
authorized, of which this £6,000,000 loan forms part. Eight 
electricity schemes covering the whole of England and 
Wales and the industria! belt of Scotland have been adopted. 
Over four hundred miles of the main transmission lines 
are now in operation. When the schemes are in full opera- 
tion the Commissioners anticipate that the savings in 
operating costs to the owners of the ** selected ’’ super-power 
stations, will be over £3,000,000 per annum. What type of 
security for trustees could be better than the loan stock of 
the Central Electricity Board? The annual output of the 
British electricity supply industry is steadily growing. In 
the twelve months to March 3lst, 1930, it was nearly two 
and a half times as much as it was eight years ago. In this 
year of trade depression the Electricity Commissioners have 
reported that 7,721 million units were generated in the nine 
months ending September, as compared with 7,291 million 
units in the corresponding period of 1929, an increase of 
6 per cent. If the Government does not listen to the cry 
for reform of the Trustee Acts it must meet the accusation 
of attempting to force up the price of Government stocks 
by creating an artificial shortage of sound trustee securities. 

~ * * 


The City page extends a hearty welcome to Mr. Walter 
Runciman. Whether he intends to leave politics I do not 
know, but the extended holiday which Lord Kylsant is at 
last taking implies that the burden of the reorganization and 
management of the Roval Mail Steamship group falls largely 
upon his shoulders. In June last, when a bankers’ com- 
mittee was set up to confer with the Court of Directors, Mr. 
Runciman was invited to join the boards of the various 
companies and to become Deputy Chairman of the Royal 
Mail. Whatever changes of management and administra- 
tion he recommended were to be made effective on the 
approval of the boards and the bankers’ committee. The 
period of office of the Committee, which was to expire on 
December 31st. has now been extended to December 31st. 
1931. The facilities granted by the banks are to continue, 
and the moratorium allowed by the Treasury and the 
Government of Northern Ireland in respect of matured 
Trade Facilities loans has also been extended to the end of 
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next year. Even so, Mr. Runciman will find it difficult to 
reorganize within twelve months a group consisting of 
thirty-three companies with a paid-up ordinary and pre- 
ference capital of over £70 millions. Some of the far-flung 
interests of the Royal Mail will have to be disposed of, but 
sales cannot be forced. A beginning has been made by the 
sale of the group’s holding in the Argentine Steam Naviga- 
tion Company. For the time being the preference share- 
holders of the White Star Line are receiving their divi- 
dends, guaranteed by Royal Ma‘l, and the 4} per cent. and 
5 per cent, debenture stockholders of Royal Mail their 
interest, for either class could force the Royal Mail into 
liquidation if their dividends or interest were not paid. (The 
White Star £1 6 per cent. preference shares are quoted at 
8s. 9d., and the Royal Mail 5 per cent. debenture stock at 
35.) The depression in the shipping industry is worse to-day 
than it was in June, and if Mr. Runciman can, with the 
help of the bankers, prevent the Royal Mail ship from 
foundering—Heaven knows how water-logged is its capital 
—he wil] have richly earned the medal of the Royal Humane 
Society for the Salvage of City Wrecks. 
* * * 


At the recent meeting of the Foreign Railways Invest- 
ment Trust Lord St. Davids startled his audience by remark- 
ing that a director should be very frank with shareholders, 
and that if he thought that dividends could be increased or 
maintained it was only right that he should let them know it 
in advance. This seemed like a parting shot to speed his 
brother, Lord Kylsant, on his holiday, for nothing could 
have been so uninformative in the past as the directors’ 
report of the Royal Mail. Lord St. Davids went on to 
express somewhat gloomy views of the current prospects 
of the Argentine railways. If they could earn this year 
as much as they did last year—which he described as a 
rather sanguine view—the margin of earnings would prob- 
ably be run off by losses in exchange. His only hope was 
that crops might be good, and that the Argentine exchange 
might improve. Now Lord St. Davids is chairman of the 
Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway, which maintained its 
dividends last year at 7 per cent., although it earned only 
5.2 per cent. It is a serious question whether a director 
should be placed in such a position that his duty to one 
body of shareholders might clash with his duty to another. 
No one suggests that Lord St. Davids, because of his ‘* in- 
side ’? knowledge, would advise his Railways Trust to sell 
all its Argentine railways holdings and knock the bottom 
out of the market, but it would be better if City companies 
saw to it that their directors were not placed in positions: 
of conflicting responsibilities. 
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